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Reports and Records of Stu- 
dent Growth: Special editor 
for this issue is Lavone A. 
Hanna, general supervisor, 
Long Beach Public Schools, 
Calif. The authors deal with 
the toughest problems we 
face in this area: evaluation 
of student growth—what to 
evaluate, how, relation to 
growth and development; 
reporting growth to parents 
—what to report and how; 
and recording student 
growth in cumulative rec- 
ords—what to include, 
forms, where and how kept. 


A discussion of the use of 
cumulative records gives 
consideration to their role in 
diagnosing student needs, in 
counseling and program- 
ming, in recommending stu- 
dents to college, business or 
industry. 


New types of reports in use 
in various parts of the coun- 
try are described and ap- 
praised by students, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college 
teachers, and by parents. 


Among the authors are 
Harry Smallenburg, William 
L. Wrinkle, Harold B. 
Brooks, Clarence  Fielstra, 
Alvin E. Rhodes, and 
Francis Drag. 


The Tools for Learning sec- 
tion will deal with school 
equipment and furnishing 
and will be introduced by 
an article by Walter D. 
Cocking. 
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We dedicate this issue of EpucationaL LEADERSHIP 
to an anonymous youngster who says: 


These actions affect America and her people 
for we, the children, are the future. Are these 
intercultural problems going to upset America 
and her Democracy? They won't if we get out 
and work to stop them. 





Courtesy Santa Monica (Calif.) Public Schools 
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Courtesy New York Kindergarten Association 


THIS IS YOUNG AMERICA speaking. More than 1200 youngsters, ranging in 
grade level from early elementary to first year college, contributed their thinking 
to this issue of EpucaTionaL LEADERSHIP. They represent the diversity of race, 
creed, and background of a great nation. It is of this diversity and our relation- 
ships within it that these young people speak. 


It is with mixed feelings that we bring you these statements of children. It is 
with heavy heart that we record the crooked thinking and the injustice—the one 
no less tragic than the other. And these are our children, American children— 
not the youth of Hitler’s Germany or the half-starved children of China or Greece. 
These are the children we think we are teaching to think as we lead them through 
the mysteries of reading, writing, and arithmetic. These are the children we cheat 
of their democratic birthright unless we teach them to think as clearly in the 
realm of man’s relationship to man as in the area of the relationship of two to two. 


It is with joy we bring you the statements of young people who have learned 
to reason with vigor and act with courage and conviction. There is high hope for 
our world in the words of some youngsters who recognize our problems with re- 
markable clarity and express an eagerness to help rid our country of intercultural 
strife. 


We present this issue of EpucaTionaL LeapersHIP not only as good reading 
but, further, as a plea to teachers. This is not a plea for brotherly love, although 
we believe it to be a virtue. This is not a plea for equality, although we believe it 
to be a right. This is a plea for straight thinking, for we believe that only through 
straight thinking can democracy survive. This is a plea for the use of intelligence, 
for we believe that it is only through the application of intelligence that man may 
increase his stature and dignity. This is a plea for our children, for we believe that 
only as straight-thinking intelligent people can they achieve where we have failed 
—to make, as one youngster puts it, a “Wondrous World.”—R.C. and L.C.M. 
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To the reader: All of the following statements were written by youngsters except those in italics. Any 
one statement may stand for hundreds we were unable to include here. Original spelling and gram- 
mar have been preserved. It is for you to read between the lines and make the interpretations we 
believe to be inherent. As an understanding teacher you will find the deep significance behind these 
words of children and will recognize the many implications for your work with youngsters. 


The Problem 








These Are Our Lives 


A fleeting word, a smile, a dirty look—these may be momentous in the day of a 
child. In their wake come attitudes—some good, some bad. In a simple, straight- 
forward manner, the youngsters write of both pleasant and unpleasant experiences. 
Mostly, these are little things, but their effect goes deep. Teachers are in a position 
to soften the blow to minority children of similar unfortunate incidents and to 
help all youngsters understand the tragic effect of a careless word or deed. Watch 
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for these opportunities. 


This Happens to Us 


ONE DAY when I first moved on my block, 
two Catholic girls came up to me and asked 
me if I was Jewish. I told them that I was 
and they would not play with me. They 
always called me a dirty Jew and said that I 
killed their lord. Why do they say I killed 
their lord? Why do they blame it on me? 


LOUISE AND I had always been the best, 
closest and dearest of friends, since the first 
day we entered kindergarten together. Noth- 
ing had been able to separate us. Neither of 
us thought or realized we were of a different 
creed, color, race or religion, until we reached 
second grade. 

One day Louise and I decided to attend 
a movie after school. When we arrived at 
the ticket window, I was refused admit- 
tance, because I was a negro. Confused and 
hurt Louise and I both sat on the curb and 
cried. Neither of us saw that movie. 


ONE DAY I was going to the library with 
Rose Marie. On the way we saw a white 
boy. He called us a bad name. Now we > 
not go that way to the library. 


ONE SUMMER DAY at the seashore, my 
friends and I took a walk to the suffle boards. 
As we waited for our turn, we started a 
conversation with a few boys and girls seated 
near us. In a little while we were laughing 
and talking together as if we were old friends. 
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We even made arrangements to meet the 
next day. After we had finished playing we 
all took a walk and discussed our schools, our 
friends, and the usual things in which boys 
and girls find pleasure. Then suddenly one 
of the boys impulsively said, “gee, we didn’t 
think there’d be anyone down here besides 
Jews”. 

‘My friends and I were so astonished that 
we just stared at him. We recovered though, 
when another one of them said, “yes, that’s 
all there are around this place—Jews!” 

Since I had never experienced anything like 
this before, I was too shocked to tell them 
that I was Jewish. Instead I asked them what 
they had aginst the Jewish religion. They 
looked puzzled and rather surprised that I 
didn’t agree with them immediately. 

“Why, my father says Jews and Negroes 
are running America.” At this remark I could 
no longer restrain my anger. Looking rather 
fierce, I asked them what we ever did to 
them. They looked at me in amazement, and 
I told them that we were Jewish. It took a 
few seconds for this to sink in. They thought, 
apparently, that all Jews were alike since they 
had come in contact with a few whom they 
didn’t like, they assumed we were all that 
way. One girl, in fact, had nothing against 
us except the fact that her parents hated us; 
so, naturally, she must, too. My friends and 
I were so hurt and bewildered that we let 
them walk away without further talk. I still 
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want to find out if all Christians in our 
democracy feel the same way towards us. 


LAST SUMMER I went out to a certain park 
where they had a skating rink. I went to the 
place to buy a ticket, but the man said, “I’m 
sorry but Negroes aren’t allowed in here.” I 
certainly felt bad, seeing all the other kids 
skating and having so much fun. I didn’t 
know where to go from there. 


ARMISTICE DAY I went to the parade, and 
a group of white people made fun of the 
colored soldiers marching in the parade. 


ONCE WHEN I was uptown I was with 
a lot of fellows, and we saw a Japanese man; 
and one of my companions said, “Oh! how 
I hate Japs; I could kill them.” I told him to 
shut up because I did not like it. 

I know it made the Japanese feel bad be- 
cause some of them are good Americans. I 
am Spanish and I know how people feel 
when they are pointed out; people often call 
me “that Mexican,” and I don’t like it. 


ONE DAY when I was sitting quietly in 
a church a white lady said to me, “Niggers 
are supposed to sit on the other side of the 
church.” I smiled and said very nicely, “We 
all go to the same place when we die.” 


I WORK for the Western Union as a mes- 
senger. The other day I had to deliver a tele- 

ram to the City Auditorium. As I went 
through the door a policeman who was acting 
as guard motioned for me to take the tele- 
gram to him. After he saw whom it was 
addressed to, he told me to go around and 
deliver it backstage. 

It was the first time I had ever been there, 
so I said, “How do I get backstage?” 

The guard then answered me, “Don’t tell 
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me you don’t know where the side door 
is. You Mexicans are always trying to 
sneak in.” 

: Maybe there are a lot of Spanish boys 
who try to sneak in, but there are also 
a lot of Anglo boys who try to do the 
same thing. I have never in my life tried 
to sneak in to any amusement place 
without paying. I did not feel good about 
what the policeman said. In the first 
place I am not a Mexican; I am Spanish- 
American; just as much American as 
that policeman and maybe more. 


This Can Happen, Too 


WHEN I MOVED on the street I now live 
on, there were hardly any Negroes in the 
block. So, I didn’t have any one to play with. 
One day I was sitting on my front porch 
and some white children were playing, and 
asked me to play with them. We played to- 
gether for a long time. We have been friends 
ever since. (Negro boy) 


AS EVERYONE KNOWS, the Chinese and 
the Japanese are at war. I am a pure Amer- 
ican and I live under the American flag. The 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights gave me freedom. Therefore, I am not 
afraid to say that I have chosen as my best 
friends, two Japanese girls. The war does 
not interfere with our friendship and I hope 
it never will. (Chinese-American girl) 


ONCE WHEN I was on the street car a 
white lady sat down beside me. She started 
a conversation with me. I thought it was 
very nice of her. (Negro girl) 


MY FATHER is of Irish and Indian descent 
and my mother is of German descent. But, 
living among Italians is to my advantage. 
They are wonderful people to know and to 
live among. I think they have a deeper 
friendship for people than other nationalities 
I have known. The Italian people never 
hesitate to help out when and where their 
needed. I like the Italian food and customs. 
They have taught me the meaning of fair 
play and real friendship and I’m very grate- 
ful to them for it. 


I WOULD LIKE to tell of a white man 
who had the right idea. He was a white 
soilder, who had been in battle in the South 
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Pacific zone. He had been wounded in action, 
his life had been saved by an negro soilder. 

One night he went to a club for men. 
While there he heard a white man talking 
about the negros saying they should be kept 
in their place. The soilder took all he could 
take and then he got up, this is what he told 
them. “When we were on the battle field in 
the thickest of battle we didn’t have time to 
judge a man by his color. When you were 
overseas like I was you would be glad to 
have a negro in your company.” Then the 
negro hater said, “I still say, negros should 
be kept in their places.” The white soilder’s 
face got red as a beet. Then he said, “It’s 
people like you who don’t want a better place 
to live in. Well the negros do. Thats why 
they are fighting alongside of us. I will leave 
you to think it over.” 

There was silence. Then the white soilder 
walked out. 

The two men called him back and said 
“Maybe you are right after all, soldier”. 


I USED to go to school with a Chinaman, 
He was a swell guy. 


I ONCE KNEW a negro that went to the 
same school as I did and was the friend of 
most of the white boys. He played all of 
the sports with the boys and even went 
swimming with them. He became friends 
with the boys because he took a shower every 
day and kept himself clean. 


We Can Learn From Experience 


IT WAS DURING the intermission of our 
senior prom. Bob and I were wandering 
around the floor, saying hello to my class 
mates and their dates. And during the course 
of the time, I introduced him to our vice- 
president and her escort. The boys seemed 
to like each other at the start, and began 
talking about the dance and the orchestra, 
and so forth—nothing serious at all, just party 
prattle. But now as I look back on it, I do 
remember that their handshake had been a 
really friendly one, more sincere than others 
that evening. 

Later, I found out why. You see, Sally, our 
vice-president, is a negro, and Bob told me 
afterwards that that was the first time he had 
ever shaken hands with a negro, or had ever 
talked to one on an equal footing. He had 
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always thought of the colored person, if he 
had thought of him at all, as a maid or a 
-cook or a porter, or at the most, as the be- 
loved “Mammy” who was his mother’s nurse 
when she was little. 

After the prom, however, it’s been dif- 
ferent. Bob is coming to believe as I do: 
that, with a few exceptions, when you come 
to know a person, you'll come to like him, 
too, no matter whether his skin is a few 
shades darker or his hair a few degrees curlier 
than your own. And in the future, when the 
white man derides the “nigger,” I know that 
along with the prejudices that may be in 
Bob’s mind, there will be the recollection of 
that night at the prom, when he shook hands, 
not with a “nigger,” but with another in- 
dividual who may have had equal intelligence 
and talent and ability as he himself. 


I HAVE LIVED in the South most of my 
life and I was brought up to have nothing 
to do socially with the Negro race. About 
three years ago, when I first moved to the 
West and started to school I was very 
shocked when I saw there were two colored 
students in my class, For the first few weeks 
that I went there I had nothing to do with 
them but soon after I showed a little friend- 
liness to them I found that they were two 
of the nicest kids in the class. From that time 
on I have never thought of my colored 
friends as being any different from my white 
friends. 

When I think back and remember how I 
used to feel about 
the Negrorace, lam 
ashamed of myself. 

America is a free 
country where ev- 
eryone is to have 
equal rights and 
privileges. If we 
want to keep the 
United States a 
place where every- 
one white or dark 
can live and be 
treated the same, 
my old home, the 
South should start 
paying the Negro 
race the respect it 
is entitled to! 


OWI Photo by Marjory Collins 
Negative in Library of Congress 








What It Means 


Speaking for minorities are representatives of six different groups within our 
population. Some write bitterly of discrimination and prejudice; a few have found 
in this country a refuge from persecution. Such frank and honest statements from 
minority members, seeking an answer to their personal problems and those of 
their people, help us to understand the hearts and minds of these young Americans. 


THIS IS WHAT BEING A NEGRO 
MEANS TO ME: 

When Marian Anderson sang at the Lin- 
coln Memorial, feeling as if I really belonged 
and not just being a step-child of the United 
States. 

When reading about a crime committed 
by a Negro, feeling shame and wondering 
whether every white person feels ashamed 
when a white person commits a crime. Why 
is it my race is compelled to feel this way? 

When my father and my brothers are 
given the “rotten ends of deals” from the 
Army and Red Cross, feeling as if I could 
burst with hatred. 

When some one of your race wins a medal 
for military achievement, his not receiving 
recognition in the local white papers. 

Trying hard to conceal your feelings about 
the race question behind a smile or a “dead 
pan” expression when every atom of your 








When dealing with individual white people, 
I usually get along very well. However, I 
find that in a group these same individuals 
have changed their attitudes or viewpoints. 
(Negro child) 

The Negros are nice when you talk to one 
or two at a time but when there is a group 
together they try to boss the whites around. 
(White child) 





There are some ways in which negroes 
aren’t as bad as white people. For instance 
white people get lice; but negroes don’t and 
they don’t get other objectionable afflictions. 
(Negro child) 

I think we should have separate buses for 
colored and white, Because when the colored 
get on the bus with the white people they 
stink so bad you feel like heaving. (White 
child) 
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Check and Double Check 


being aches to express your true emotions. 

Learning that your sister had to “pass” as 
an Indian in order to receive decent ac- 
comodations on a train going through the 
southwest as far as Oklahoma. 

Meeting some one like my favorite teacher 
and thinking perhaps there is some hope. 

Being able to discuss the race question 
openly in class, although not without some 
embarrassment. 

Going into stores with some of my white 
friends and feeling that I am a girl not just 
a Negro girl. 

Wondering whether white people realize 
that color does not rub off. 

Being able to write my feelings and be- 
lieving that they will be read thoughtfully 
and with sincerity, not with mockery. 

Going to see the African Art Exhibit and 
becoming proudly aware of my cultural 
heritage. (16-year-old girl) 








I think the country people are as good as 
any other people in the world. I say this be- 
cause I am from the country myself. Some 
people in the city make up wise-cracks about 
the country people being Hoosier. Well I 
might be a Hoosier, but I’ll take the country 
anytime before I'll take the city. (Country 
child) 

I don’t think it is right for the country 
people to come in and get jobs right 
away. But we, the People of the United 
States, had to wait a long time because the 
Hoosiers get the jobs first. (City child) 





The negroes live next door to white people 
even in the same building and they are dirty 
and filthy. (White child) 

I think whites are some of the dirtest peo- 
ple in the world. They don’t want to give a 
colored person a share. (Negro child) 
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I, TONY TORRENTO, an Italian descent 
boy think America is a wonderful country 
because every one has freedom to do almost 
anything. I know that some of the old Italian 
people say, “I wish I were in the old country 
right now.” But deep in their hearts they 
thank God that they are here safe and know 
that they don’t have a dictator to tell them 
what to do and when to do it. They don’t 
have to fear that any minute a Gostapo might 
come in and take them out side and kill them 
or torture them for something they didn’t do. 
I know they think this because I live with 
them, and I too thank God we are safe. 


I AM A 17-YEAR-OLD BOY. My parents 
and I are Jewish and we associate, for the 
greater part, with Jewish people. 

In my daily life, because of the liberal 
school I attend, my religion has had little, 
if any, effect on me. By this I mean that it 
hasn’t affected my relationship with my 
classmates. There is literally no prejudice at 
school and I usually forget entirely the fact 
that I am the only Jewish boy in the class. 

Some of the effects that it has had have 
been, to my mind, good ones. I believe that 
it has made me more tolerant of other 
minority groups because I think that it would 
reflect badly on me, a member of a minority 
group, if I were to show contempt for others 
in my situation. 

Another worthwhile effect that my being 
Jewish has had is that I try always to be on 
the look-out for displeasing traits commonly 
thought of as belonging especially to the 
Jewish race. I think that doing this has 
caused me to be more generous and, though 
it may sound strange, fanatically clean in 
dress as well as person. I want no one to 
single me out as being “tight” or being a 
“dirty” Jew. 

Whenever the word “Jew” or a Jewish 
person is mentioned when I am among gen- 
tiles, I immediately become tense to see if 
what is being said is complimentary or other- 
wise. I try to appear outwardly uneffected 
when my religion is mentioned or discussed 
but inwardly I hope desperately that what 
is being said will be entirely good and in 
no way slandering. 

When gentile boys talk about their 
fraternity dances or the experiences they 
have had the preceding night, I try to act 
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OWI Photo by Gordon Parks 
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as though it meant nothing to me and as 
though I hadn’t heard. I don’t join in at all 
because I don’t want to appear to be or try 
to act like one of them if I’m not one. 
Of course I try to keep on very friendly 
terms with the gentile boys because I like 
them but I don’t try to be a “regular guy” 
when I’m not one. I don’t regret in the 
slightest not being able to associate with these 
boys more outside of school than I do be- 
cause I have my own circle of Jewish friends. 
I also try not to make the gentile boys think 
that I envy them or would like to be one 
of them because I don’t envy them. I like 
to feel that we are just of different religions. 

When a name that is definitely Semitic is 
mentioned in class or among other gentiles 
I try to laugh along with the others, but 
unfortunately I feel that anyone with such 
a name should change. it immediately and 
not single himself out so. 

In spite of all of this, however, I am sure 
that I am in no way ashamed of being Jewish. 
On the contrary, I think it a definite asset 
if I can make my classmates admire me 
because I am a Jew that acts as they do. Of 
course, I don’t want any gentile to think 
that I am ashamed of my religion in any 
way. I earnestly try not to carry a chip on 
my shoulder because I want at all times to 
be like the others at school and to act per- 
fectly natural and not to seem to care one 
way or another what my religion is. 
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Prejudice means you are down on what 
you're not up on. 





DEAR MOM AND POP: I’m now with the 
famous 115 Infantry Bn. in Italy. I hope I 
can always be a credit to the organization 
and never bring disgrace upon them. 

Someday we may go into battle. If it 
should be my fate that I may not come back, 
don’t cry, but think that I have done my 
part for my country. I know that you people 
have been mistreated and have suffered tre- 
mendously at the beginning of this war, but 
you have taken everything in your stride 
with your heads high; for this I can say you 
are more an American than I am. You may 
not be a citizen, that is not your fault, it was 
the law, but the confidence you have that our 
work over here will bring back peace is truly 
American. 

I am fighting for your new country and 
mine and if I must pay the highest price for 
victory I will give myself gladly. I have 
confidence in everything because I know 
your spirit is back of me. I only regret that 
I cannot repay you both for everything you 
have done for me. 

God bless you Mom and Pop. Don’t worry 
about me I'll be- alright. 

Your son, Taro (Nisei boy) 


I’M A “MEXICAN KID.” Once when I was 
with some “white kids” they said, “Everytime 
we have any trouble, or get in a fight, it’s the 
Mexican kids who cause it.” 

Whenever I’m walking with these kids 
and they see any Spanish youngsters they 
turn around and walk the other way. I think 
these “white kids” are afraid of the Spanish 
kids. This makes the Spanish boys think 
they want to be bullies. 

If these “white ‘kids’ would be more 
friendly and unafraid the Spanish kids would 
like them and there wouldn’t be any trouble. 

I’m Mexican and I can get along with 
everybody. My parents say, “See to it that 
you get along with other people; it’s your 
business to get along with others.” Most 
Mexican families teach their children this, 
but unfortunately there are some Spanish 
families where the parents say, “Don’t take 
a thing off of those ‘white kids.” Children 
from such homes are always spoiling for a 
fight and they give the rest of us Mexican 
kids a bad name. 
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I WAS BORN IN GERMANY, lived there, in 
England, and now the United States. I have 
been in this country for over four years. 
Next year I will become a citizen of these 
United States, but even now I can honestly 
say, that I thoroughly think, talk, and feel 
American, and it is indeed a blessing to be 
an American! Take it from one who has 
travelled extensively abroad, especially in 
Europe, under the recent conditions, where 
there are gallons of blood spilled every day, 
that could have remained unspilled if people 
would have been given a chance to think 
about, and discuss intercultural relations. 
(16-year-old girl) 








{ I am a white boy of French decent. I am 
fourteen years of age. I have lived near 
Atlanta, Georgia for most of my life although 
I now live in Bigtown. My grandfather and 
my great-grandfather fought to keep the 
Negro in slavery in 1864. Most people think 
that all Southerners are against the Negros. 
This is not true, for the educated Southerner 
is the Negro’s best friend. I have seen how 
they live in the South and how they persecute 
the whites who persecute them. I believe that 
this could be stopped if the Negro had better 
living conditions and both races were more 
educated. Most of the trouble is caused by 
foolish hotheads of both races. 





OWI Photo by Gordon Parks 
Negative in Library of Congress 
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How Does It Happen? 


An analysis of any problem calls for an understanding of how that problem camé 
to be. In the following four statements—two from girls and two from boys— 
high school youngsters examine the social structure of our land and try to discover 
what intolerance is doing to us and why it ever got started in the first place. In 
their attempt to see the problem whole, these young people reflect an emotional 
maturity teen-agers rarely are given credit for having. 


THERE ARE BLACK squares and white 
squares on the checkerboard of our country. 
Who put them there? Were things always 
so sharply divided by these clearly defined 
colors? Why do we hate the Negroes? 
When I say “we,” I mean the white race. 
I have looked for the answers to some of 
these questions in myself. I am not exempt 
from prejudice; I often feel resentment and 
malicious thoughts towards the Negroes. I 
fight against it. Where and when did I get 
these bigoted views? I don’t know. My fel- 
lows don’t know. Nobody knows. 

I wasn’t born with them. I might have 
been taught them. How about other Ameri- 
cans? Our southerners say the Negro is in- 
ferior; the northerners say, not so. But just 
the same, they won’t give him a decent 
chance. They may not like to lift the bandage 
from the stinking and festering wounds that 
may be under it. The southerners also are 
hiding—hiding behind their white superiority 
claims. They’re afraid to give way. They’re 
not gaining material things by lynchings, by 
not allowing the Negroes to sit next to them 
in the trolleys, the movies, the trains—the 
churches. No! Not even to allow them to 
commune with high things like that. They’re 
so small. 

What inbred fear do they carry in their 
hearts? It’s not an obvious thing, and they 
heard it from their fathers, and their fathers 
before them. What did they tell them? 

The Negroes are slaves, no matter how you 
disguise their status. We brought them over 
from Africa. They were kings, rulers, and 
rich men; we made them slaves. Look out! 
They’re always plotting for revenge. Look 
out! Don’t let them learn to read and write. 
Don’t let them have enough to eat. Look 
out! Don’t let them laugh. Don’t give them 
justice. They’re dangerous. 

Was this the fear that came from the Dark 
Continent with the slaves? 
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This is 1945. What keeps the white man’s 
mind full of these forebodings? Even here, 
in the North, the flickering repugnant gases 
filter through. A Negro can’t get a good job 
because he is classed as dishonest, untrust- 
worthy, shiftless. How can a person pull 
himself from a pit by his own boot straps? 
Shout! Give the blacks a square deal! And 
yet—there’s that lingering, that hanging back, 
that feeling of pending ostracism by that fel- 
low—that one over there shouting, “Nigger 
lover!” 

Why does he say that? 

“{T don’t like niggers.” 

Is that why? 

What forces this card out? 

I don’t propose any gigantic plan to have 
the checkerboard blotted out, to have the 
colors running every-which-way. Mine is 
just a plea for self-examination. Just unlock 
that little door and take a peek inside. No 
one else can do it for you. 


A FEW WEEKS AGO there was a small 
article in the newspaper. It was not war news 
of political importance, yet, it was very im- 
portant in its way. It showed the attitude of 
many people toward one minority group. 
The article was about a soldier in the Amer- 
ican Army, who had risked his life in one 
of the hardest battles of this war. This soldier 
entered a barber shop to get a shave and a 
haircut. The barber refused to serve him 
and told him to get out. Why was the soldier 
refused? Because he happened to be of Japa- 
nese descent. 

That soldier was an American. He was 
fighting for his country whose individuals 
and groups had denied his race, many of 
whom were citizens, the privileges of a free 
country. Many of these individuals or groups 
may even be unaware that an entire Japanese- 
American division is now serving in Italy. 








It seems to me as if brotherhood is only used during 
war time, but when peace comes, the word fades away. 








THE WAR HAS INCREASED race tensions but has also 
made for tolerance. In our city they are preparing to celebrate 
the return of a Negro hero home from bombing Japanese in the 
South Pacific. This would have been impossible in the other war. 


I HAVE NO PREJUDICES. The Japmens are nice people to. 
But we had to have war. I Like the way they look and how 
frinley. But we had to have war. I had no prejudices. The Jue 
[Jew] are very nice people. I see how nice they keep their house. 
And as little boy where my mother work sent me a lot of toys. 


THE PEOPLE of the United States should be made to realize 
that we are fighting a war, a bloody war to end the doctrine of 
racial superiority. When we persecute another person just be- 
cause of his color or beliefs, we are helping to destroy all we are 
fighting for. 


FOR MY PART I think most 
prejudice starts when some ignorant 
people classify a whole race or 
nationality of people by some un- 
pleasant happening; to explain, I 
mean that you might see a head- 
line in a newspaper, “Two Negro 
Boys Caught While Stealing.” 
Right away people say All Ne- 
gros are thieves. An Irishman up- 
stairs may come home drunk— 








again—all Irish are drunkards. A 





At the beginning of the war in the Pacific 
all the Japanese on the west coast were moved 
inland. Moved from their homes and farms 
to cramped quarters in some isolated places. 
Now that the traitors have been weeded out, 
these people wish to move back to their 
former homes. But many west coast residents 
are saying, “No, let them stay where they 
are; we don’t want them back here!” An- 
other example of intolerance. 

An American Legion post on the west 
coast recently erased the names of former 
members because they were Japanese. There 
came a strong protest from American Legion 
Headquarters, from the War Department and 
from many servicemen overseas, but this post 
still refused to restore those memberships. 

Tolerance is one of the most important 
virtues in a democracy. I think that if all the 
different peoples had practiced a little toler- 
ance, the world would not be in its present 
predicament. People must learn to live with 
others, not only those in their own com- 
munity, but all over the world, if we ever 
want to have lasting peace. 





VICIOUS 


When you walk through the halls at our 
school, the negros bump up against you, but 
you're the one that has to say, “I’m sorry.” 
In some cases the whites are in the wrong but 
most of the time the Negroes feel they are 
superior to the whites. (White child) 

I think that most white people think they 
are better than Negro’s. The reason I feel the 
way I do is because you can see and tell by 
their face’s that they look down on us and 
would do something about it but this is not 
the South. (Negro child) 

The Anglo-Saxon think they are superior, 
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Jewish storekeeper might have 
short-changed your sister—all Jews are 
cheats. Examples of these things may be ap- 
plied to every nationality, religion, color or 
creed. If only people would stop and think 
for a few minutes, and try to figure out a 
way to help these people instead of con- 
demning them, then there would be no hate 
or wars in this world. 

When several girls and I went into our 
new class in high school, we looked around 
at our new classmates. We saw that five of 
them were colored girls. Mentally we crossed 
them off of our list of possible friends. But, 
inside of a week, we found that these girls 
were very friendly, had wonderful senses of 
humor, were very intelligent and they were 
even more likeable than some of the white 
girls in the class. When it was time to elect 
class officers, we knew that these girls were 
to be trusted, and we liked them well enough 
to elect them to be our class officers along 
with other white girls. 

This is only one example of how one can 
overcome prejudice, if each one will go half- 
way and try to understand another. 





CIRCLE 


but they don’t realize that we belong in the 
same race. (Spanish-American girl) 

I don’t like the Jewish people because they 
think they are better than the Irish people be- 
cause God was born in Jerusalem. (White 
girl) 

Most of them [Negroes] think they are 
better than us, and that we should give in to 
them. This, I don’t and won’t do and believe! 
We should have our own places and things 
and of course so should they. No one should 
be the superior, God made us all equal! 
(White child) 
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Our Parents Get Us Started Wrong 


In trying to understand their own minds, many youngsters are inclined to blame 
racial prejudices on the teachings of their parents. This may be partially rationaliza- 
tion, but it crops up so frequently in the children’s writings—both those of majority 
and minority groups—that it must be considered as an important factor in estab- 


lishing attitudes. 


I THINK the race dispute should be settled 
first by having the parents stop teaching their 
children that certain races are inferior. 


IF YOU WERE to leave the white boys and 
the Negro boys in one yard together they 
would get along fine. Their parnts teach 
them to hate each other. 


IF WE COULD KEEP the grown people 
from hating the negroes like they do the 
children would not fight with them. 


I FOR ONE am not allowed to associate 
with Negroes but I do go with Spanish 
people and live among them. My mother 
was born in the south and maybe that is 
where I get my dislike for them. 


MY GRANDMOTHER believe in people 
working. She is on my mother’s side and she 
also believes that nobody should be seen 
walking down the street or be seen any 
place with a colored person unless it is of 
the same race. She is also very superstitious 
and she believes that when you wear pearls 
that they will bring you bad luck. And she 
is old fashon, When I was staying with her 
on my vacation she wanted me to wear my 
dresses below my knees. Grandfather (on 
my father’s side) was borned in Holland 
and he was also very superstitious. he died 
befor I was borned he believes the same 
as my grandmother—he also believes in work 
and he believes that if you don’t go to sunday 
school it is a sin, unless you stay out because 


of illness. 


I BELIEVE that the only way that people 
can stop having prejudices is for the parents 
to stop discussing theirs in the presence of 
the younger children. Children should be 
taught early in school and in the home to 
respect every race, religion, and nationality; 
not to make fun of anyone; and to study the 
problems of race relations in grammar and 
high school. 
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I DON’T DISLIKE or hate white children. 
It’s not the children, but it’s the mothers 
and fathers that teach them to call us 
“nigger.” 


I HAVE no real hate for the white race. 
Most of us are reared to dislike the white 
race because of no reasons at all; it has just 
been passed down through generations. The 
other race has been taught the same way. 


IN THE KINDERGARTEN, boys and girls 
don’t fight about different races. They get 
along fine. We bigger boys and girls could 
get along fine, too, if we didn’t listen to 
our parents. 


I BELIEVE if the white mothers would tell 
their children to say hello to the negros 
they could become friends. Then the negros 
could say hello and act right. 


WHEN WE who are children are growing 
up our parents should let us play and as- 
sociate together, no matter what race we 
belong to. Our parents are the people that 
hold us back. 

Parents, I beg of you with all my heart 
please don’t teach us to hate the people of 
the other races. Teach us to love the children 
of the other races the same as the children 
of our own race. Teach us to love each 
other no matter what race we belong to. 
We love each other now but teach us to 
love more. 








A NEGRO'S QUESTIONS 


Why do some scoff when I pass on the street? 
Why does a white turn his back? 

Why do the white women hurry away? 

Is it because I’m black? 
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Our Thinking 





Crooked Thinking 


It gives us no pleasure to present this section, for it is a clear indictment of educa- 
tion. The youngsters writing these statements may get good marks in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Their teachers may think they are teaching them to think, 
but here is evidence to the contrary. These statements of children are more telling 
than any results of objective tests could possibly be. Fortunately there is another 
type of evidence which is presented following this, but it does not negate the 
statements of this section. Is it possible that youngsters in your school are employ- 


ing crooked thinking? 


We’re Taken in by Stereotypes 


© It’s usually the Jews who start the black 
markets. They cheat you out of every penny. 


© The Japs are unsivilised people. They 
should send them back to there own land. 
As fore the nigroes they are savages. 


© I don’t like the Jews they are no good I 
like the chinese because they are good. The 
Japines is no good they are rats yellow fase 
Babones, I thank you should send the negroes 
back to Africa. 


® I don’t like Negroes because they cut 
people’s throats and stab people in the back. 
My mother and father said that they always 
start race riots. 


© The Jews are worst than most white peo- 
ple I think they always want to cheat some- 
one well I don’t say they only cheat my race 
but they cheat the white race too. In fact if 
there is a nice Jew I would like to meet him. 


© I think some of them [white people] are 
quite nice but the white people who come 
from the South are no good. 


® I would not like to go to school with a 
colored boy or girl because they don’t smell 
good. 


© Why I would not want to live next door 
to a negro because I know about them. They 
[Negroes] are fairly nice people, some of 
them. They are ok until they get drunk or 
mad. If they lived next door to me they 
would come home drunk at night and wake 
us up at night, they also neglet the house they 
live in and are very dirty people on the 
whole. If I lived next door to them I’m afraid 
they would stab me in the back like in the 
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race riot in 1943—I just don’t truste them. 


© Germans I do not like them becaus they 
try to run over little people AND DO NOT 
BY BONDS. specily our enimes. Japs I do not 
like them because they push and do every 
thing they do dirty specily they fight dirty. 


© I don’t like the German because they will 
double crosser. Japanese I don’t like because 
they tell lies. I like Chinees, because they tell 
the troath and do not kill any one on pur- 
pous. 


© I hate the Japanese because they look 
funny; their eyes look funny; they have long 
funny teeth; and they are sneaky people. 


We Believe Rumors 


© That Catholics right now are plotting a 
gigantic world war of religion to conquer 
the world for the pope is a statement which 
I believe may come true in the years to come 
as the Catholics have always been such a 
headstrong religion that they would, as in 
times before, have the so-called religious be- 
lief enough to try to bring a whole world of 
individual believers to their religion and their 
pope. 

© Jews run all large stores and money making 
outfits while gentiles do the work in factorys. 
When our present precident was called a 
Jew he didn’t denie it and it sort of looks 
that way seeing that all the key men in Wash- 
ington are Jewish. The Jews aren’t in the 
army fighting but are sitting home or in the 
army ordinance. The gentile boys give up 
lives fighting for continuance of Jewish race. 
England is also controlled by Jews and we 
help England every time she has an argument 
and yet we fought her for our freedom. 
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THE WHOLE FUTURE of the world depends on the teacher, 
who in that class room can teach the leaders of tomorrow 
brotherly-love, and Democracy. Our teachers must uproot the 
seed of prejudices that has already been planted, and in its 
place sow the seed of brotherly-love, so in the future the world 


© There ere so many negroes liv- 
] ing on welfare money and driving 


=~ Pw 


around in classy looking cars and 
when the white people try to get 





may harvest truth, honor, and love among men. 





it they have to go through a lot 
of red tape. 


@ Why you always see so many children in 
every Catholic family? They want their 
population to top the Protestants. About a 
half a year ago the Catholics were petitioning 
for peace. 


© Everything that the colored people got they 
worked hard for it. But as for the white as 
they call it, everything they got they stole, 
robbed and killed for it. That’s why they have 
everything they want now. If it weren’t for 
colored people this world wouldn’t hardly be 
anything. 


© I haven’t ever seen a Jew face to face but 


I have heard they are dirty. 


© In the next race riot, there are going to be 
a lot of killings. The niggers now attack 
white girls; they won’t touch their own kind. 
They smell everything up. If I had my way, 
I'd kill everyone I saw. 


© I do not like Negroes because they started 
riot. 


© Well I have seen this happen if a Jap 


instead of maybe living in Germany or Italy. 
Over in Germany the Jewish people would 
not dare to invade and try to control the 
Reich. They have tried to control the White 
House because they believe America is soft. 
We Americans must drive the Jews back to 
the farms where they belong 


Emotional Reactions Lay Reason Low 


© I despise colored people. I can’t stand being 
around them. All colored people are so dirty. 
Their hair looks dirty and stiff. I get the 
creeps when I’m around them. No matter 
how clean they may be, I just can’t stand be- 
ing around them. 


® Negros think they run the world, and Big- 
town is giving them their own way too much. 
In Bigtown here sometimes you can even see 
a white person and a nigger together. White 
people shouldn’t even be made to associate 
with them, shows and public places, buses and 
street cars should not allow colored people 
to ride with us. All they care about is nice 
clothes and a big shiny car. And their houses 
are even filthe. Even if we did treat them 
decent they would still knife us in the back. 


: comes from Japan and said that he escape 
r he’ll be taken into the white house and given ° Where I came —_ the people hate all 
} military word I don’t like it one bit. Japanese and that goes for me to. 
® In Chicago the negros declared a different © One day I heard a boy from a parochial 
: “ ” high school call a group of nuns from the 
' day in every week, “Pusher Day.” Whenever hool, “Jews.” He dida’t like theav end:thie 
; they meet a white man on the streets they ee ee cs : ’ 
: ush him off if they can. They sav. “You'll WS the word he chose to express himself. I’ve 
P : : y . y say, never seen a Jewish nun, and neither has he, 
have to live with us after the war. You may : 
na tenihume anid an inmes™ but like so many others he has the wrong 
8 : idea about Jews, Catholics, and people of 
z @lItisa known fact that the Jewish race is other religions. 
: slowly taking over the most sacred thing in » When the Negroes were invited over [to 
. American Democracy, the White House at Vii the school] I didn’t like them then, and 
S Washington, D. C. The gentleman who said y gon’t like them now. I don’t think I ever 
. in a recent statement that America is being |i) 
B run by a cripple and six Jews was perfectly ‘ 
righte. The Jews have set themselves up as © Theres always someone who say that God 
> a superior race ever since the beginning of said that all men are created equal well he 
; time. The Jewish lust for money is deep in did say that, they were created equal. Yes, 
e their heart and can never be stamped out. Sure they all have 2 arms, legs and etc. but 
t The Jewish race should be working in farms, he didn’t say that they should all be treated 
thankful for the chance of living in America _ the same. 
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THE LORD SAID that we should love thy 
neighbor as theyself and do unto all men as 
you want them to do unto you. It is hard to 
love everybody because everybody won’t do 
right, but do the best you can toward all 
men no matter what nationality. 





We Generalize From 
A Single Instance 


© I would object living next door to a negro, 
because during the race riot my grandfather 
had a store in the colered section his stored 
was destroyed and he lost a lot of money. 
Also because I think you can not trust them. 
My mother had the maid over. She stoled a 

air of curtains and we never saw them again. 
Also when I got on a street car I bumped 
into a negro I said excuse me but he sweared 
at me and that is why I object to live next 
door to a negro. 


@ I like the negroes because when I was on a 
bus my hat blew off my head and a negro got 
it. He caught up with the bus and gave it 
back to me. 


© I don’t think a kid sitting on the bus should 
get up and give his seat to a negro lady be- 
cause one time I saw a negro boy sitting in 
the bus and a woman standing up with a baby 
in her arms and he wouldn’t give her his seat. 


© I have a great prejudice against Italian 
people. When I was about seven years old 
we lived on a farm and next door to us was 
an Italian family. Whenever we went out on 
Sundays they would steal our chickens. They 
were unclean and their house was always in 


a mess, 
We Rely on Inaccurate Sources 


© I don’t like the Japanese because they are 
sneaky. In the funny books they say that they 
are dirty and they would stab you in the 
back. 


© The common people say all of the short- 
ages of products we have are because of the 
Jews, that they are holding up these products 
until they can raise the prices. 


© I’ve heard people talking about the Negroes. 
They say that they are not worth the ground 
they walk on or the soles they have on their 
shoes. 
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© The only ones (prejudices) I ever had 
were those that I have heard people say for 
a fact were true. One is that all negroes are 
dirty and filthy people and never take a bath 
as often as we do because you can’t see the 
dirt anyway. 


We Don’t Face the Issues 


© I don’t like Negroes because I just don’t 
like them. They are always trying to pick a 
fight or something. The Negroes are O K if 
they would attend to their own business and 
go to their own schools. I don’t think white 
people should get acquainted with them, at 
least I don’t want to because me mother 
doesn’t want me to. 


¢ I think all people should stay where they 
belong, also the Hoosiers. 


© I just don’t like the Negroes. I try to feel 
different, but I can’t. I just don’t like them. 


® I do not like the negroes and hillbillies be- 
cause they not only live dirty but are very 
rude. They think they can push anyone 
around they please. If they were sent back 
down south I think there would be less 
trouble here. 


® I’ve got Southern blood in me so you prob- 
ably know how I feel toward the negro. I 
don’t believe in colored and white mixing. 
There yellow when you get right down to it. 
When a negro sits by me on the bus I get up. 

I think something ought to be done about 
the negroes. I think they ought to be put in 
their place. They are beginning to think they 
are as good as we are. Down south if your 
walking down the street they get off the 
sidewalk and let you pass. But in the north 
if you walk down the street and a bunch of 
negroes are too you have to get off for them. 
We fought a Civil War because of them. 
We let them go and now there getting out of 
hand. If they would stay on their own side 
of town maybe things would be better. They 
put the Indians on reservations why not let 
the negroes have towns of their own. 


Our Generalizations Don’t Jibe 

With our Experience 

© I don’t like Negroes because they started 
a riot and kill many of our men in the arm 
forces over a girl and kill many policeman 
and because they are dirty and try to run the 
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white people and every time they fight they 
pull out a knife and in school they dont mind 
the teachers and they are not to have there 
own way because if they do they may run 
us and we will be there slaves but there is a 
very nice Negroes girl in my room and she 
is clean there is some Negroes that is very 
nice when my mother was sick there was a 
Negroes lady that came and took care of our 
family and took care of my mother. 


© My cousin up in Michigan is a State 
Patrol, and he has told me many a story about 
the Negroes. I have read in the papers about 
how the Negroes get people in allays and cut 
them up. From then on I just don’t like some 
of them. I do like Miss Bee who is our wash- 
woman, but we think of her as we think of 
our family. 


© There is only one prejudice that I may 
have and that is against the Negroes. It seems 
to me as though they are to a certain extent, 
lazy and have no concern for anything but 
their own feelings and happiness. As usual 
though there are many things which con- 
tradict this feeling. For instance, George W. 
Carver, Booker T. Washington and the all 
Negro outfit which is doing so well in this 
war. 


® During one of our class discussions 
Tommy raised his hand to volunteer. When 
called upon he took a knife from his pocket. 
When it was closed this knife measured four 
inches. 

Tommy: Look, this is a toadstabber. It is the 
kind of knife that niggers carry. 

TEACHER: Stop a moment, Tommy, who did 
you say carries knives like that? 

Tommy: I mean colored people. They do, 
Miss They say that the 








TEacHER: How does it happen that you have 
this knife? 
‘Tommy: It is one that we have had at home 
for a long time. 
Teacuer: But, Tommy, you told me that 
only colored people carried knives. 
Tommy: They do. 

By this time other members of the class 
saw the point. Bob was called upon. 
Bos: I have a pen-knife and so has my dad. 
I think that most all of our dads carry some 
kind of knife and a great many of us have 
them, too, even though we don’t bring them 
to school. 
Tommy: I never thought of that. ’m not 
colored and I have a knife and so does my 
dad. I guess colored people are not the only 
ones who carry them. 

The class felt that Tommy’s last statement 
was the true one and the ‘first one was false. 


We’re Confused 


© When the teacher talks about the Negroes, 
I feel that I like them; but when I get home 
and hear other people talk about them I feel 
they way they do. 


® Well some white people are kind of nice 
and some are nasty about the dark people so 
I haven’t much chois about this question. 


© What's the use of our saying that all peo- 
ple should be free and equal when our own 
parents won’t agree? You should hear my 
father on the subject. 


© My parents brought me up to believe that 
I’m not better than anybody else and that 
color doesn’t make any difference. They have 
taught me to believe that if you are consid- 


children carry them, too. OWI Photo by Gordon Parks 
‘TEACHER: Bring the knife to me, Negative in Library of Congress 


Tommy. It looks very dangerous, 
doesn’t it? 

We opened the knife. We meas- 
ured it and found that when it 
was open it measured more than 
eight inches. We decided that it 
was too dangerous for Tommy to 
carry around with him. Tommy 
volunteered the information that 
another boy in class had the same 
kind of knife. 
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Who’s the Minority Here? 





The prejudise I have most trouble now is girls. I’m not perfect, but they seem to try 
to annoy you. There is this boy and we go around together quite often, but everytime 
we start some place there is always one or two girls who try flirting or messing around 
as we call it. I guess maybe there’s a bit of jealousy to. 

Then on negroes my opinion of them has never changed. I like them. My mother 
had two negro girls as friends when she was a girl and liked them. 








ered bad it is your own fault. I disagree with 
them in that point because people aren’t 
judged for what they are, they are judged 
by other people who think they are better 
and have set up themselves as a model. 


© In my mind funny things occur. I find my- 
self thinking that negros are dirty and that 
they destroy things; that they are lazy and 
rude. Then all of a sudden my otherself says, 
“Now wait a minute, the negros are just as 
human as you. If you were colored and 
couldn’t go to certain schools, or states for a 
vacation, and had to live in places not fit to 
live in, were mistreated and kept down, what 
would you do?” 

Then I realize that I live in America—all 
races, religions and different languages. That 
is what makes us strong. Then I think, 
“Would I sleep or eat or swim with a negro?” 
I said, “No”, but I do not know why. I am 
trying to get this ‘no’ out of my mind. That 
surely can’t be any worst than swimming 
with some other people at certain pools. 


© The teacher invited some Negroes over to 
visit our school. They sang for us. They were 
nice children. While they were here I liked 
them very much, but after they had gone I 
started disliking them. People started saying 
that they were going to start them in this 
school. 


© I don’t want any racial group to be treated 
like some are in parts of the world today but 
if I never see another Negro it will be too 
soon for me. 


© My parents are strongly prejudiced against 
them, but I don’t know the exact cause for it. 
My brother is overseases and he wrote home 
and told us that if you happen to get hurt 
you don’t care who picks you up and takes 
you to the hospital as long as you get there 
and recover. It doesn’t matter whether it is a 
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Negro or a white man, just so it’s not a Jap. 
That is why I can’t understand why the 
people over here feel so strongly against 
working beside a Negro. Our boys are over 
there fighting side by side. 


© I think that Negroes should not have as 
much privilage as white the reason why is 
because that God put them on earth for slaves 
not exactly slaves but to work for white. I 
think that we should send most of them down 
south. I think that Negroes should stay on 
one side of the city or town. Up here they 
have much more privilege they go to the 
same shows, schools, and resurents and even 
in some churchs. Some are not as bad as 
others but some are very mean. I know that 
they can not help their color or race. How 
would you feel if you were in their place, 
awful wouldn’t you. 


© The negroes should have a few priveliges 
that the whites have. I, in my days, have 
treated them mean myself, and wish I 
wouldn’t have done so. Such as calling them 
“Snowballs, Black Pies, Burly Headed Ne- 
groes” and see what a fool I made of myself. 
Everyone hates the negroes, and I, myself, 
hate them too, but for some reason I am be- 
ginning to like them. 

Well, I called them names and thought I 
was smart but people only laugh at me. So 
one day I said something to a negro and he 
said, “That’s O.K. pal.” For some reason he 
was a real pal until the whites began to treat 
them badly. 


© One must learn to pick out the good points 
in others. From experience I know that is a 
mighty hard thing to do. Sometimes it is so 
hard that I just give up and say to myself 
that I'll have to be tolerant of that person 
even against my will. Try as I do, often I end 
up with a strong dislike for a person. 
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Straight Thinking 


It gives us pleasure to present this section for it is evidence that some youngsters 
are taught to do hard, straight thinking. May we warn, however, that this is no 
cause for complacency. Some of the children who write this section are from the 
same schools as those who contributed to the “Crooked Thinking” section. Billy, 
whose thinking is crooked, may be sitting next to Johnny, who thinks straight. 
Eternal vigilance against inaccurate methods of thinking is the responsibility of 


the educator. Are you on the job? 


We Look for Authentic Information 


{ I feel it is un-American to have prejudices 
against any minority group. After all, a prej- 
udice is usually a strong feeling based on 
remarks one has heard. I think anyone who 
has any prejudices against anyone should look 
up facts about them. I’m sure he would find 
that most of what he has heard is untrue. 
I, for a long time, had a prejudice against 
the Negroes. I felt that they were no good. 
But after reading books and articles about 
them, I have changed my mind about them. 
I found out they aren’t so bad after all. 
Lately, our class has analyzed some of our 
prejudices and many of us found out that 
they were based on false facts. I wish every- 
one would do this. I’m sure it would help 
them a lot. 


We Recognize Rumor 
and Misinformation 


{ Comic books have had an amazing effect 
on children, especially those of nine or so. 
Their impressions of gangsters, Nazis, and 
supermen are really enlightening. For in- 
stance, Jimmy comes home to supper and is 
told of a guest for dinner, a man from the 
Japanese district. Immediately Jimmy forms 
his comic-book influenced impression. The 
guest will be short. His hair will probably 
stand on end and naturally his teeth will be 
bucked beyond all dentists’ help. Then, to top 
it off, comes the eye-glasses. He wouldn’t be 
Japanese without eye-glasses. When the guest 
finally comes, Lo! and behold, to Jimmy’s 
great amazement the man looks completely 
human. 


{ I wouldn’t mind if any Jewish, Negro, 
Catholic or any foreign family moved next 
door because I think it would be nice to learn 
if all the rumors about them are really true. 
I would like to know a lot about 


{ “The Jews are running the White House.” 
This statement has nothing to back it up 
as only four percent of our population is 
Jewish and that is exactly the same per- 
centage of Jews who work in the white 
house (at Washington) or who are in federal 
politcs (Bureau of Statics). So the person or 
persons who write a statement of this kind 
are dileratly lying in an effort to put over 
this point or purpose. No reliable paper 
would print such a statement. 


{ I feel toward the Negro as if they were 
as good as any good American. I have heard 
bad things about the Negro, but I don’t 
believe them because I have lived next door 
to them almost all my life. I am a paper 
boy and most of my customers are Negroes, 
and they never fail to pay. 


{ Most prejudices are formed from hearing 
others slander those of minority groups. My 
experience in the matter demonstrates this. 
All my life I have heard that Jews are gyps, 
so my youthful mind formed a picture which 
included all Jews. They had long white 
beards, unkempt and uncombed. All wore 
black skull caps and contrieved to emit a 
smile from between their evil lips. Every 
Jew, to my mind, was a merchant, and one 
who swindled everyone, particularly delight- 
ing in driving his grandfather to the poor- 
house. All this had been derived from one 
sentence which I had heard repeatedly 
throughout the years. It was, “Those Jews 
would cheat their own grandfathers.” The 
years have broadened my mind so that I 
welcomed a unit in school called “Amer- 
icans All” which pictures social, racial and 
religious groups as Americans. Through this 
study I have overcome my prejudice against 
the Jewish people. 





them and their customs. 
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ALL INTELLIGENT PEOPLE know Discrimination is un- 
just, but unfortunately in our country all educated people aren’t 
intelligent. 











ALL THE TIME people are giving ideas on 
how to help this problem when many of 
them do not follow their ideas. 





We Distrust Emotionalized Reactions 


{ People have strange attitudes about such 
things as inter-racial relations. A person will 
greatly admire Generallissamo and Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek but when one speaks about 
the Chinese laundryman down the street, the 
same person will immediately say, “Oh, he’s 
only a Chinaman”, completely forgetting that 
the Chiangs are also Chinese. 


{| Suppose we go back to our childhood days 
and see what problem, if any, existed at that 
time. I can remember playing with white 
children in the neighborhood and also in the 
lower grades at school. All went well. No 
hatred existed at that time. I went to their 
parties and they came to mine. As years 
rolled on things began to change. I began to 
notice the change in what had been my 
favorite playmates. 

What then brings on the change in in- 
dividuals? I believe that all the hysteria di- 
rected against racial or religious groups are 
mentally contagious. Like measles and tuber- 
culosis, they spread from one person to 
another. They can be prevented or con- 
trolled by methods of education just as 
diseases of the body have been controlled. 


We Recognize the Dangers 
of Generalization 


{ I do not think that it is fair for a person 
to condemn one race of people because one 
person or group has done wrong. For ex- 
ample, some people living here in the U. S. 
have condemned Americans of Japanese 
descent because of Pearl Harbor. It is not 
their fault that they are Japanese any more 
that it is our fault that we are of German, 
Irish, or English ancestry. 


{ The other night as I was walking home 
from school, I saw a “bunch” of Spanish 
girls of about junior high school age. They 
were dirty, their hair was unruly, and they 
wore no anklets. They were spread across 
the sidewalk so that nobody could get by. 
I had to go in to a store, and to do so I had 
to go around them. Instead of their letting 
me by they pushed me into the gutter; and 


they called me filthy names and such. I could 
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have gotten raging mad, and I wanted to do 
so, but I didn’t pay any attention because I 
know they were just showing their ignor- 
ance. I thought of the hundreds of Spanish- 
speaking kids who are really swell—Arnold 
Gonzalez, Lucille and Ben Herrera, the entire 
Martinez family—and I knew they would 
blush for shame at the conduct of these young 
ruffians. 


{ Now, here in America there are lots of 
people who will have nothing to do with 
any one of Jewish blood. Some people say 
that Jews are stingy. That isn’t true. Of 
course I’ll admit that some Jews are, but so 
are some Scotchmen, and that doesn’t mean 
that every person of Scotch descent is cheap. 
You can’t judge one large group of people 
by one person, or even one hundred persons, 
no more than you can say that all books are 
no good, because you have read one hundred 
books and didn’t like anyone of them. 


We Believe in the Rights 
of the Individual 


{ I believe the Negroe should have the right 
to vote. Even now he is fighting for that 
right. It is pretty silly to be willing to die 
for something and not be allowed to have 
that right you may have died for. 


{ Foriegner are O.K. They aren’t quite use 
to the American way of living but they’ll 
catch on. 


{ I believe that a person’s religion is his own 
affair. If others believe that they can go to 
heaven by different ways, thats up to them. 
Religion is a very personal business and we 
should not be prejudiced if someone differs 
with us. I am not an authority and I cannot 
judge whether a certain religion is right or 
not, so I have no right to be prejudiced. 


{ I would not object living next door to a 
Negro, Japanese, Chinese, German, Polish, 
etc. Because everyone is equal to the same 
think. Every person is a human bean and 
have a right just as the other. 


{ I also do not like the way people talk about 
the Jews. The people say that the Jews never 
work hard. I know because I have cousins, 
uncles, and friends who are Jews. I think 
they work just as hard as anyone else in the 
world. People say they are money hungry. 
Maybe they are, but they work for it and 
work hard too. 
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{1 think the Japanese American people 
should be classed just as everyone else is. 
It is not their fault they are of a different 
color than most of us, nor is it their fault 
that people of their race are our enemies at 
the present. But we should remember they 
are Americans and not natives of Japan. 

Now during the war, more than ever, most 
people resent even seeing them walking down 
the street. If they are walking down the street 
it shows they are real Americans because 
they have been thoroughly investigated by 
our government. 


We Resent Injustice 


{ The white people should not tease the 
negroes the way they do. They can’t help 
it if they’re not the same color as we are. 
God made them that way and He must have 
had a reason or He wouldn’t have done it. 


{ I think the colored folks or people are all 
right. Some kids or people believe that they 
carry knives around with them and I just 
don’t believe. The only difference between 
the colored and the white people are that 
they are a different color and has a axcent 
to there words. Some people might be 
crippled or a broken arm and the people 
who have no broken arm or aren’t crippled 
think they are better then others, but my 
opinion is that they are just as good as us. 


{ A colored woman is born with two strikes 
against her, first, because she is a Negro, and 
second, because she is a woman. A colored 
man is born with one strike against him, 
because he is a Negro. (Negro girl) 


{ I think the negros should have certain 
priveliges, to do certain things, and to go to 
certain places, and not be cooped up like a 
bird in a cage all the rest of their lives. 
I think its pitiful the way they’re being 
pushed around. Its a wonder they don’t 
turn against us. If I were a negro I wouldn’t 
stand for it. I also think that they should be 
allowed to buy any house if its for sale. 
Personally, I think the people that push them 
around should be punished in some sort of 
way so that they wouldn’t do it again. I 
know some people that used to live down 
in the negro district. They told me that some 
of the negros have more manners than the 
whites. Some have more cooking ability 
than the white people. 
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{ Does every citizen of America have 
equality? Are we perfect as a government? 
Should we then go out to a peace conference 


and make plans for other countrys when we, 


ourselves, need reforming? It has been proven 
that men, regardless of race, creed or color 
can work, live, fight and die side by side. 
The negro, the jewish boy and the Catholics 
fight side by side in battles of this war. They 
also die together. Isn’t it just as right that 
they should come home and live together? 
Come home and go to the same movies, eat 
in the same resturants, ride together in the 
same vehicles, without fear of arest? Can not 
our government keep them to this effect? 


{ The Negro treatments has not infuriated 
me so much as that of the Indian has. These 
red men, who first lived on this bounteous 
land, who taught the early American settlers 
how to till the soil, hunt and fish, were later 
massacred by the hundreds. In the 1800’s the 
Indians were placed in reservations, crowded 
together in dirty quarters and given only a 
limited amount of education just because they 
were in our way. We needed more room. 


We Insist on a Square Deal 


{| I like the Germans Japanese chinese negros 
and jews that live in America. I think that 
they are very extra nice people. I think all 
foreigners that lives in the USA should be 
treed as any other person is but I think they 
should not take advantage of the things they 
get to do. Well them Jap Americans are ok 
just as long as they stay americans and no 
japs. And the Jap warlords like tojo I think 
are nuts. That Jap emporor is controlled by 
the Jap army and navy but I think the Japs 
that fight the war in the American army 
are ok. Some Americans think all japs are 
not right, but they are not right. 


{ The white believe if they give the negor 
the right to eat and associate with them, they 
will eventually want to marry them. This 
idea is false and is held only in the white 
man’s mind. The negro first of all wants 
to earn a decent living, and then to vote. 
He hasn’t a thought of intermarriage. 








THE NEGRO PROBLEM is a very hard 
one and it will take someone smarter than 
me to solve it. 
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{ “Aw, you Jew,” said one boy to another. 
The boy to whom the remark was directed 
was immediately indignant. This is only one 
example of the attitude of some young people 
towards those of other creeds. I am not 
blaming youth for this disgraceful attitude 
though, because young people only reflect 
the ideas of their elders. I have heard friends 
of the family, who have no connection with 
show-business, say that they object to the 
Jewish people because they own many of 
our large theatres and places of entertain- 
ment and have to an extent, monopolized 
certain other businesses. The Swiss make 
advances in science, but no one denounces 
the Germans and the Swiss for their 
ingenuity. So, if the Jewish mind can afford 
us better entertainment and if they work 
better than we Gentiles in some fields, then 
they should work in these fields unhindered. 


We Appreciate our Differences 
and Likenesses 


{ Before studying the intercultural course I 
realized that there were Italians, Negroes, 
and other groups making up America, but I 
hadn’t realized what they contributed to this 
country nor the importance of their con- 
tributions. Only now do I know that the 
book I like was written by an Italian and 
my favorite music was written by a Negro. 
I understand now that if I want to help 
my country to be a real democracy I should 
learn to live and cooperate with all my fellow 
Americans. 


{ There may be a feeling of hatred against 
the Germans because of this and other wars, 
but, that is not justified because the German 
people as a whole are not responsible for this 
war. We owe a great deal to Germany for 
its many accomplishments in the scientific 


field. 


{ I regard with highest esteem such Negroes 
as Dr. Carver, Paul Robeson and many 
others. I do not regard them as great Negroes 
but as great people. (White boy) 


We Recognize Cause and Effect 


{ It is stated that there is more juvenile 
“deliquency among the Negro race than the 
white race. If that is true it is because the 
white race won’t give the Negro children 
decent playgrounds for recreation, therefore, 
they end up in the poolrooms, taverns, etc. 
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If they were given decent places for recrea- 
tion there would be fewer deliquents among 
the Negro race. 


{ If a person is Prejudice against whole 
amounts of people he is not a real citizem 
of the world. If people hate each other only 
wars will come and then we will not atvence 
any. And if rich people do not employ a 
certain race they are no good because they 
are not atvancing any. 


{| Negroes are polite, courteous and kind. I 
think that the negroes are better than some 
whites. My opinion is that we are responsible 
for the way they act in some ways. Negroes 
have hearts as well as whites, and they 
should be treated well. They haven’t much 
opportunity in America. They should have 
as much opportunity as the whites. 


{| The reason for the negroes getting drunk 
is that that is the only thing that they can 
do with their money. They can’t buy a 
decent place in which to live. 


{ As I am Spanish I know there is an awful 
lot of racial discrimination because I have 
been discriminated against more than once. 
I think that the whole world should look at 
each other as brother and sister. The reason 
there are gangs of Spanish-speaking boys 
rioting is because they are trying to get 
revenge for so much discrimination. 

It seems that the “zoot” is the cause of the 
whole thing. Spanish-speaking boys and girls 
wear zoot-suits and jeans and sweaters; au- 
thorities try to stop this; I don’t see anything 
wrong with wearing clothes of that sort. It 
doesn’t seem possible that so much trouble 
could be stirred up on account of some cloth- 
ing does it? Since when do clothes signify 
a person’s character, or mean the difference 
between a good person and a bad person? 


We Look to Basic Causes 


{ All people should have equal social and 
political rights. Because, of the population on 
the earth, each person is different in his or 
her physical characteristics, the racial minori- 
ties often get oppressed. There are many 
“reason” for this oppression. In this country 
an example would be the southern politician’s 
fear of an educated Negro vote and some 
Californian farmers fearing the competition 
of the efficient Japanese farms. In many coun- 
tries an outside enemy has stirred up hate 
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by playing different cultural, economic, and 
racial groups against each other. 


{ When the “so called zoot-suiters” broke out 


and started fights in California, people de- 


nounced every Spaniard on sight, but you 
can’t judge everyone by a few. If people 
had read the papers to the last and smallest 
detail they would have read that the Mexi- 
cans who started the fights had been sent 
to the U. S. in cattle cars, to work in the 
beet fields. They had to sleep and eat in them, 
and ride three days in the hot sun. When 
they pulled into the station in California they 
were naturally restless. People stood around 
making wise cracks and commenting on the 
way they looked. Who wouldn’t get just a 
little peeved? (Boy of Spanish descent) 


We Reason It Out 


{ If a white man and a colored man believe 
in Democracy and another colored man be- 
lieves in the Nazis the first colored man is 
more closely related to the white man than 
he is to the second colored man. 


{ Of all the occupations which one could 
mention, I cannot think of one from which 
a Negro can be excluded without rewriting 
the Bible, Constitution and Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica. These works allow no room for racial 
discrimination, prejudice, or intolerance. As 
immigrants, or descendants of immigrants, 
who are we to say what freedoms a Negro 
shall or shall not have? 


{ Most of the American younger generation, 
from Missouri on down through the Southern 
states, believe the Negro to be of a very low 
class; they believe Negroes are here to serve 
the white people. I believed that too, until I 
started “Race Relations.” 

Now I shall attempt to prove the state- 
ments made by my friends are completely 
untrue. 

A. Why should we “ship all Negroes back to 
Africa?” They helped explore this land. 
America is a democracy, a free nation, 
therefore why shouldn’t the Negroes be 
here. They are fighting for America and 
the American people. Certainly this fact 
gives them the right to be thought of as 
American Citizens. 

B. “Negroes should be made to act as ser- 
vants.” As I stated before they are citizens. 
Once they were slaves, not now. The 
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Constitution says so; therefore, they have 
the right to live as a free people. 

C. “Negroes are all dumb.” Those who made 
that statement certainly should be sure 
they know what they are saying before 
making such a broad, untrue statement. 
Phyllis Wheatley learned the English lan- 
guage and read the Bible in sixteen 
months. George Washington Carver in- 
vented articles that could be made from 
peanuts. In doing this he gave many white 
people jobs. What about Brooker T. 
Washington, John Chavis, Ben Banneker, 
and many other! All brilliant. All 
Negroes. 

D. “Put all Negroes in one state and leave 
them alone.” This statement means noth- 
ing. In the first place there is not one of 
our forty-eight states available. Also, there 
are many educated Negroes who are in 
industries that might not be carried on 
in that state. And how about the colored 
entertainers we like to see and hear? No, 
it would never work out. Besides these 
facts, there are Negroes fighting and 
dying in this war and there are Negroes 
in defense work, who have a real job to 
do, just as we do. They have a right to 
live as we do. 

E. We are not superior to them and they 
should not treat us as if we were. They 
are no longer slaves, they were not all 
slaves before they came to America. Ac- 
cording to God we all look alike. Why 
should we be prejudiced because of a 
darker skin? Don’t we all want to be as 
near like God as possible? Why not start 
right here. 

That’s my point of view on the subject of 
the Negro problem in regard to the attitudes 
and beliefs of children of majority groups. 
I believe I am right. 


We Know It’s Our Job 


{ Race, color, creed make no difference when 
it comes to dying on the battlefield. Why 
then should it make any difference when it 
comes to their living? It is to us, the youth 
of today, to understand and to practice toler- 
ance and temperance of thought and action 
in order to be worthy of the sacrifices that 
are being made. 
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—— What Can We Do. About 9? 


What We Can Do in School 


When youngsters look for ways to solve our intercultural problems, a heartening 
number of them turn to greater understanding as the best solution. Members of 
both minority and majority groups call upon the schools to help them gain this 
understanding. With clearer vision, say the young people, will come the coopera- 
tion and ultimate harmony among mankind so badly needed in our world. Here 
are practical ways for meeting one of our toughest problems. Many of these sug- 
gestions could be put into effect in your school today. We hope you will consider 





them carefully. 


—recognize the problem 


WE THINK it is safe to say that practically 
every student has heard, or read, or seen 
propaganda warning us that “careless words 
cost lives,” “rumors divide a country,” etc. 

But there is another type of sabotage that 
has been going on in our country for years 
and years. It is just as deadly—just as danger- 
ous as any material sort of sabotage that has 
ever been wrought. And we’re almost all 
guilty of it. 

What is this menace? It is prejudice and 
intolerance—two elements that have caused 
much human misery and suffering. We find 
them at school—at work—everywhere. 


MY IDEA for a better world is a world in 
which every man is as good as another, and 
treated that way. America is known all over 
the world as a free country, but how can it 
be free when a man can not get a job because 
he is a Negro or a Jew? This is known as 
“Racial Discrimination.” 


TODAY THE UNITED NATIONS are 
waging the greatest war in the history of 
mankind against the forces of oppression and 
intolerance. What a hollow mockery it would 
be for us to defeat these forces in Europe 
and Asia and continue to retain this same at- 
titude of intolerance and oppression against 
our own minority groups, both racial and 
social. 


THE INTERRACIAL YOUTH Committee 
[of a large city] has discussed the problem 
of negro discrimination, the economic, social 
and political aspects of the matter, and on 
the basis of this discussion has selected cer- 
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tain definite acts which we as students could 
do to better the conditions that now exist. 


—get acquainted 


The main conclusion we have reached is 
that discrimination and prejudice arise from 
ignorance. Therefore, we have decided that 
contact and associations between people of 
different groups are absolutely necessary for 
the overcoming of prejudice. 


—social functions 


We hold frequent meetings where stu- 
dents of all races and creeds meet to discuss 
the problem. Picnics and social gatherings 
are also held in an attempt to make contacts 
between racial and religious groups on a social 
basis. At these social gatherings we try to get 
to know each other and have fun together 
without making an issue of the problem. 


—assemblies 


A school Assembly committee has just been 
organized for the purpose of doing some 
systematic research in the history of minority 
groups. This will better prepare students who 
go to different schools during Assembly 
periods to discuss the problem with some 
definite factual background. The importance 
of Assembly programs lies in the fact that we, 
a small nucleus, thus reach a greater number 
of students, arouse their interest, and learn 
of their ideas and criticisms. We often re- 
cruit new members after such a program is 
over. 

—radio 

We believe also that the radio can be used 
much more extensively than it is at present 
for propaganda purposes. Our Assembly com- 
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Color is not the way to find quality. 





mittee is preparing for an interview over one 
of the important local radio stations, Another 
idea for the use of the radio on which we are 
working is to have one-minute flashes be- 
tween programs to promote better relations 
among the various groups of people. 


—boycott 


In our activities we have tried to make 
people realize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and to awaken their feeling of responsi- 
bility for doing something about it. We have, 
for instance, suggested boycotting roller- 
skating rinks which have discriminatory poli- 
cies. 


—hpetition 


We have begun working on a petition to 
be sent to the big League baseball team or- 
ganizations asking them to admit negroes to 


-membership on the teams. In doing these 


things, we are working toward something 
definite, and at the same time, are bringing 
the problem to public attention. We have also 
considered using the method of petition and 
publicity campaigning in trying to get better 
housing and fairer treatment of minorities in 
regard to the acquiring of jobs, Petitions 
have been circulated in some private schools, 
stating that the students are willing to have 
negroes enrolled. 


—work with other organizations 


In our community, as in many others, 
there are adult civic organizations which are 
interested in the problem of discrimination. 
We have tried to cooperate with them in or- 
der to reach a greater number of people. The 
Interracial Youth Committee is ready to work 
with another organization, for instance, in 
support of a plan to introduce into the cur- 
riculum of schools a course concerned with 
the study of the contributions made by our 
various cultural groups. 


—exchange views 


THE OTHER DAY there was a program at 
our school where a protestant minister, a 
priest, and a Jew occupied the same platform. 
Their talks were not only interesting and 
enlightening but the idea of having them all 
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together on one program was in itself a step 
toward better understanding. 


—educate our elders 


IT IS REALLY the other people, the aliens 
and citizens, our mothers and fathers, friends 
and neighbors, who should hear more lec- 
tures and see more movies that help explain 
racial differences. 


—precept 
THERE ARE about 3,000 pupils in this 
school, and if each sets an example of fellow- 
ship for some one every week, and that per- 
son in turn set an example for someone every 
week, in about ten years race discrimination 
would be a thing of the past in the United 
States and soon the world would follow our 
example. So if the fellowships, clubs and other 
pupils set an example for our town, we may 
get the ball rolling and so help the whole 
world. 


—films 


YESTERDAY our Race Relations class saw 
the film of George Washington Carver. Be- 
fore seeing this film I never gave much 
thought to Negroes aiding society. But after 
seeing this film | began to realize that Negroes 
are really no different than Whites. They 
have helped build America along with the 
white, and yellow or any other races. They 
have brains just as well as we have. This film 
did not only teach me a lesson but also was 
interesting. 
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—intervisitation 


WE HAD a lot of fun when we sang with 
the children from Baker School. A few other 
times we visited them and they visited us. 
The only thing I can see that is wrong with 
this is that we don’t do it often enough. 
There may be white children who may not 
like the idea of having fun with Negro chil- 
dren, or there may be “grownups” who don’t 
like the idea of eating with a Negro. If you 
ask me the people who are like this are just 
plain ignorant. 
—speakers 

OUR SCHOOL invited the prinicpal of one 
of the Negro schools to speak. I ask the home 
room teacher, if he were not exception. I 
never had seen a Negro dress as he was. He 
used good english. He ate with the same man- 
ners as others. There are other boys and 
girls who did not know that Negroes had a 
professional group of people that look and 
act the same as white people. I think we 
would feel different if we did. 

—reading, writing, discussing 
TO WORK and make a living is one thing 
but to get along with your fellow co-workers 
is another and doubly-hard task. We, the 
younger generation, must learn how to grow 
up and work with peoples of different races, 
minority, or religious groups. 

This isn’t hard to learn if you’re taught in 
the right way. The reading we have done has 
helped to lessen a great deal of the prejudices. 
Discussion on the topic has opened our eyes 
to the viewpoints of others. Our opinion in 
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the form of composition has let 
our teacher know what we’d like 
to discuss and settle. Roundtable 
discussion by radio, movie, news- 
paper, and magazine committees 
has let us know what the outside 
world thinks on the topic. 

Everybody has seemed to enjoy 
this study as it is modern and pre- 
sented in an enticing way. Teen- 
agers who had never read and 
didn’t intend to start for this topic 
have read more books than they 
had ever expected to. 


ONE OF THE THINGS that our 
teachers and statesmen have been 
working and thinking about is a permanent 
peace. We have all been thinking about it and 
planning for it. Here at our school we have 
had panel discussions giving the students’ 
plans and ideas about permanent peace. 


—investigation 
WE SHOULD FIND the attitudes and 
thoughts of the different races toward other 
races, And learn the facts and details of why 
different races dislike each other. Maybe we 
could change their attitudes. Probably if the 
President of the United States would take up 
the racial problem in a radio talk with the 
Nation and let the citizens exchange their 
thoughts, we would have a better understand- 
ing. Let the other races know we are human 
beings too, as well as they are and not like 
animals as we have been treated in some 
cases. 
—facts 
THE BEST WAY to achieve sympathy and 
understanding of other groups is through 
knowledge; knowledge of their backgrounds 
and history, of their habits, of their problems, 
be they social, economic or moral. 


—-first-hand experience 


PERHAPS IF THOSE who are prejudiced 
are allowed to come in contact with those 








{ Our parents have already become set in 
their ways of thinking. Their prejudices are 
made and not easily broken. But we must 
keep our minds open and free from these 
silly prejudices. It is the only way to free 
our country of its race problems. 
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whom they are against (that is, contact with 
the definitely nicer part of the people), they 
will realize that no group is all bad or in- 
ferior, but that there are good and bad, su- 
perior and inferior in every race, and that 
therefore they should not allow themselves 
to be guided only by what is bad, or by the 
bad things they believe to be true, about any 
certain race. 

—eliminate segregation 
MY IDEA is that weither Negroe-White- 
Spanish, German, English, Norwiegen, 
French, or Polish(etc) they have a right to 
have class together. They all deserve the same 
treatment. Home Ec. is a great way to find 
out different ways of customs, different na- 
tionalities bring different kitchen habit. By 
working with other races, gives you new ex- 
periences, and might possibly give you new 
and better ways of home making. 


—don’t laugh at the serious 


THE PEOPLE ALWAYS make fun of a 
person who are foreign descent, that’s why 
we can’t have an everlasting peace unless the 
people learn to get along with one and other. 
In fact I thing that it is a swell thing to know 
how to speak different nationalitys. Another 
thing is race, each should have more con- 
sideration. 


THE EARLY STORIES written about this 
race [the Negro] were in the form of in- 
volved jokes revealing supposed negro igno- 
rance or funny actions. At the present time 
due to the war and other reasons, true stories 
have been written about white soldiers stand- 
ing up for the negro’s rights and about the 
negroe’s struggle for equality. This type of 
story may improve public opinion about the 
negro. 

—recognize ability 
IN THE SCHOOLS we have student gov- 
ernment. This student government cannot 
function if it does not have supporters— 
pupils who are truly interested in governing 
themselves. When we nominate officers for 
the school or classroom, clubs or plays, it 
should not be on the basis of whether the 
nominee is black or white, but on ability. 
When the time comes to cast your ballot, 
ask yourself the following questions: Am I 
selecting a person who has good character, 
good scholarship, executive ability, experi- 
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ence, and will this person strive to further 
the ideals that I believe in? Wiil he make 


this school a better place in which to live? 


—include everyone 


If they [Mexicans] were elected to office in 
the school, given places in our clubs and or- 
ganizations, they wouldn’t feel so left out. In 
order to improve relations we are going to 
have to accept them and let them know they 
are accepted. As long as I have been going 
to school here I do not remember a Mexican 
being elected to the Student Council. I be- 
lieve we need the views of them on the coun- 
cil since they might differ from those of ours. 


—take action 


OFFER SUGGESTIONS to improve your 
school. Don’t complain and then do nothing 
about it. Actions speak louder than words. 


—immediate and long-range plans 


HERE [in the school], through carefully 
planned instruction, designed to direct the 
open and receptive minds of children into 
the proper channels, we can equip the 
youngsters of today for their later adult life 
in society. But besides thus planning for the 
rather distant future, we must also turn our 
minds to the pressing problems of the im- 
mediate present. 


—our teachers should help 


I have thought and thought about what 
could be done to do away with these condi- 
tions. As a result I have come to these con- 
clusions: That some teachers should take the 
just teachers’ viewpoint, and realize that they 
are working for good citizens. They should 
develop a broader mind toward these offend- 
ing and slow students, and try to overcome 
their racial prejudice and realize it is not just. 
Then the girls who are discriminated against 
racially should realize that they cannot act as 
they please and expect fair treatment. The 
wranglers should get rid of their inferiority 
complex and realize that they are wronging 
others, or they would not be wronged. 





Nutshell Wisdom 


school room. 








The path of true Democracy leads right up to the 


If you say to me ‘Helo, Dago’ and smile, I don’t 
mind, but if you get mad and say ‘You dumb Wop,’ 
it will start a fight.” 








What Society Can Do 


The words “All men are created equal”—variously ascribed by the youngsters to 
God, Jefferson, Lincoln, the Bible, and the Constitution—may seem out of place 
in the hard-bitten world of today. But the youngsters repeat them over and over 
again. What’s more, they take them seriously and make clear, concrete suggestions 
as to what society can do to make the spirit of the words an actuality. Here are 
kids’ earnest pleas and serious suggestions. Adults might do well to listen to the 


advice of their youngsters. 


ARE WE GOING to fight a situation which 
threatens America’s greatness and if so, how? 


—legislation 


For one thing, we could pass some laws 
making discrimination illegal. Both parties 
have said they were for a permanent FEPC. 
That is one good bill which our new congress 
will probably pass. 

Our congress could pass bills illegalizing 
the poll tax and any other laws or actions 
that would keep the southern negro and poor 
white from voting. It is said that an anti-poll 
tax law would be unconstitutional. The un- 
democraticness and down-right wrongness of 
the poll tax is apparent to all but those who 
believe in the doctrine of race unequality 
plus those who need it in order to keep their 
power. 

We should pass a federal anti-lynching law, 
laws making discrimination in public hous- 
ing, hospitals and medical positions, and in 
the schools illegal. We should see to it that 
discrimination in the armed forces is stopped. 


—political action 


However, having an enlightened legislature 
is a necessary prerequisite to having enlight- 
ened legislation. Our present legislatures, de- 
spite some recent improvements, do not to 
me seem overwhelmingly enlightened but we 
do get a chance to better it some more in 
two years, and again in another two years. 
Therefore liberal and democratic people all 
over the country should get together for po- 
litical action. 


—education 


I think we should remember that, although 
we may pass many anti-discrimination laws, 
just a word or two, in some of them, may 
render them worthless. We should also 


acknowledge that just to pass a lot of anti- 
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discrimination laws and expect everybody to 
be tolerant, then and forever afterwards, is 
useless. Much more must be done. A vast edu- 
cational program for understanding should 
be set up and put into action—one that would 
take form in millions of pamphlets, thorough 
discussion of the subject in schools, movies, 
churches, and on the air, in which all decent 
newspapers and magazines would take a lead- 
ing part. 

In connection with this educational pro- 
gram for tolerance and appreciation, general 
education should be extended. The federal 
government should further subsidize those 
states which can’t afford a good education 
for their youth—taking care that it’s money 
is spent only in programs which give equal 
opportunities to all. 

—economic rights 


I want to emphasize that if we are to de- 
stroy the seeds of prejudice—the very thing 
from which ugly stuff grows, we must de- 
stroy, wipe out, obliterate, those economic 
evils which make it impossible for a human 
being to live as a human being should live. 

It is nothing but human for a man who has 
struggled for a very existence his entire life, 
and is then thrown out of work, to take his 
wrath out on people who are seemingly dif- 
ferent from himself. We know thru experi- 
ence that the unemployed are the first to be 
taken in by the bigoted. 

Who can deny that it takes mighty strong 
mental fibre for Catholics not to hate Jews, 
for Jews not to hate Negroes, for Negroes 
not to hate Italians, for Italians not to hate 
Irish—when they’re all desperately competing 
for jobs that aren’t there anyhow. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION can_ be 
stopped by giving jobs and other benefits to 
those who need them, and not because they 
are special friends. 
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—political equality 


] LIKE SOME of the people of different na- 
tionalities, but some of the white people do 
not think this about us. Some of them say that 
we should not have a right to vote and many 
other things, but I disagree because I think 
that we should have equal rights just like 
people of other races. Some don’t like us be- 
cause of our color although we didn’t make 
ourselves. 


—civic cooperation 


MANY LOCAL, state, city, and community 
problems could be solved by setting up 
boards or advisory committees composed of 
members of all groups and acting jointly on 
problems brought before them, Extensive and 
intelligent propaganda in films, radio pro- 
grams, books, pamphlets, and magazines, can 
also do much in presenting and helping to 
solve this problem for the American public. 

It is only through such programs of educa- 
tion, propaganda, and cooperation that we can 
reach a system of racial and social harmony 
under which our country will flourish and 
develop as never before. 


—a chance to prove one’s worth 


RACE DISCRIMINATION has been in part 
eliminated by the National Maritime Union. 
Men, who belong to it, sail on ships from 
northern and southern ports. Both negroes 
and whites stand the same watch, eat the 
same food, endure the same dangers and live 
under the same conditions. Under these condi- 
tions the men found the negroes to be just 
as capable in performing their duties as the 
whites. They have also proven in our past 
history that they can fight, and now they are 
proving they are just as capable in leadership. 


NEGROES SHOULD certainly be 
allowed to play on major league 
ball teams. One of the best ways to 
racial tolerance is through sport. 

Negroes should be allowed to 
go to any public school. Education 
in the U. S. is free for all people 
so Negroes should not be restricted. 


—better living conditions 


IN THE MATTER of housing 
Negroes should have better homes. 
That is one reason why we have 
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so much sickness. With the homes we do 
have we could fix them up the best we can. 
But today we do have nice homes in some 
parts of the city. If Negroes, as a whole, 
would be neater than they are, and have 
more respect for themselves, we could go 
more places. 


I DO NOT BELIEVE that “Fancy educa- 
tion” and housing projects for the Negro are 
a waste of time. 


—home and church 


I THINK you're particular interested in the 
grade school kids because when they usually 
get to high school they know pretty well 
how to act. I wouldn’t know of much they 
could do to help themselves other than get 
a little more home training which in most 
case is impossible because both their mothers 
and fathers are working to make ends meet. 


CAN’T OUR CHURCHES help? Dispite 
of what church you belong to. The Bible 
teaches that all men are equal and God looks 
to all men as his Children. Surely when we 
die, as is our eternal fate, God won’t send 
all the white races to glory, all the yellow 
races to purgatory and the black races to hell. 
Will he? (Negro girl, age 14) 


—take action 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM cannot be set- 
tled by fighting or by words. It can only be 
settled by living and working together, by 
the understanding of each others feelings and 
views. 

America is our country; it is ours to keep 
free. But how can we hope to keep it free if 
we must fight among ourselves because of 
mere accidents of birth, race, and religion? 
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Is Segregation the Answer? 


In the closely knit world of today, the arguments for segregation have grown 


threadbare and meaningless. But the arguments, and the problem itself, are very 
real in the minds of young people. We have chosen for your reading but a few 
comments typical of the hundreds we found in children’s papers. They represent 
comments from white youngsters who are vehement segregationists and those no 
less vehemently opposed to segregation. Perhaps more telling than any other is the 
statement of a Negro child which you will find at the end of this section. 


White Children Say... 
— “yes” 


{ I think that the colored people should stay 
on their own side of the town and we stay 
on our side. 


§ As far as social afair are concerned I think 
we should be seperated. I also think our 
classes should be divided with one race on 
one side and the other race on the other side 
of the room. 


{ I think the Latin-American should be sepa- 
rated from the American people completely. 
Such as having their own towns or shopping 
centers, churches would help. 


{ It should be that the negro people should 
have a state or a city to live in of their own. 
We shouldn’t have anything to do with them. 


{ If the negro is working in a factory with 
the white people—It is all right to get the 
same amount of pay—but I think they should 
not have the same place to eat with the white 
—their rest rooms should not be the same— 
They should have different rest rooms. 


{ I do not like the negroes and hillbillies be- 
cause they not only live dirty but are very 
rude. They think they can push anyone 
around they please. If they were sent back 
down south I think there would be less 
trouble here. 


{ They also should have their own beaches 
where only negroes are allowed. We don’t 
want them on our beaches and that’s where 
they’ll go until they have a nice one of their 


own. 
—“no” 


{ I think the people of different races could 
feel better toward each other by working to- 
gether, forgetting the past, and hoping for a 
wondrous future. All men must lose some 
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of their pride and look upon the other fellow 
as being as themselves. 


{ Instead of feeling that intermarriage is the 
only solution I now think that there are many 
other things to be done first: for example, 
laws which make it illegal to refuse a Negro 
a job; houses and housing establishments 
which will take both races; schools, both pub- 
lic and private, which will purposely try to 
get a mixed student body; educational op- 
portunities with scholarships as incentives 
which will give the Negro the knowledge 
which any white who considers himself 
“cultivated” has. All these things seem to me 
the only way of bringing about fair and good 
relations. 


{ As long as these people are kept isolated 
from other groups in the small, poor sections 
of the country, forced to accept jobs with 
low wages and hard physical labor, their 
standards of living cannot possibly rise; and 
until they do rise they will present a serious 
problem that must be solved by the people 
of the United States. These people, especially 
those of Spanish decent, are criticized for 
clinging to the customs and speech of their 
native country; yet the people of the Nordic 
races are not willing to accept them into their 
communities and help them to learn the ways 
of a new and strange country. 


4 If I were President of the United States I 
would solve the race problem by letting each 
race have equal rights. I would build a large 
number of gymnasiums for boys of all races 
and ages to attend. By doing this I would help 
stop juvenile delinquency. I wouldn’t sepa- 
rate the Negroes from the whites. This would 
give each race a chance to know and under- 
stand each other, and agree with each other 
on even terms. 
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{ I personally feel that all 
races should live together 
instead of one or two races 
living on one side of town 





Segregation is not a solution to the negroes versus 
the whites, because that is what we have now. 








and another race on the other side, all of the 
races should work together to help make our 
city and the whole world a better place 
in which to live. 


Negro Children Say... 


I think that segregation is such an unfair 
situation until it hurts to talk about it. 


Knowing Each Other Helps 


Youngsters point out that often our prejudices are due to a simple cause—we don’t 
know each other. Being friendly, getting acquainted, playing and working together 
may do much to erase our blind, unreasoning reactions. 


+ Before I entered high school I disliked the 
negros very much, I don’t exactly know why. 
Maybe it was because I never was in school 
before where there were colored people and 
I heard so much about them. I got the idea 
that they were dirty and couldn’t be trusted. 
There are dirty colored people and ones that 
can’t be trusted and so on, but there are 
white people the same way to. Its just that 
you have to get to know them and find out 
that they are like us although many people 
refuse to believe this. 


+ But there can be no permanent peace as 
long as people cannot get along together. If 
nations are distrustful of each other, they are 
not likely to cooperate with each other. If 
people do not understand each other, and if 
they don’t know each other, friction arises. 
And this sort of friction leads to riots and 
other disturbances. 


+ In my opinion, I think the Mexicans do not 
have a chance to make very good in this 
country. I think that one way I can improve 
my relations with the Mexican is by being 
more friendly; so they will be left with the 
impression that they are wanted in our com- 
munity and schools. 


+ I think that some Jews are very nice. My 
boss is a Jew, and he’s the nicest man I’ve 
ever met. He tries to make you happy. 


+ When I first came to Bigtown I was very 
much surprised at all the colored people. That 
is because where I came from there was only 
a few colored people. They were all very nice 
to me, and no one called me names. At school 
most everyone is alright and so J think I will 
like staying here. (Japanese-American girl) 
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+ I think that the people of different races 
should get along well and have different nice 
things to do. They should have lots of fun 
because people that work together are good. 


+ I know a few people that are all mixed up. 
I know a boy who is Irish and another who 
is Russian; a girl who is a Jew and another 
who is a Chinese. And we all have good times 
together. They are really nice kids. 


+ I use to go to a school where there were 
just white children except my brother and 
myself. I got along very good with them and 
never had trouble. Then I moved and come 
to this school where pupils are different. 

Now I can play with white, Colored, Jap- 
anese and all kinds of boys and girls and it is 
lots of fun. 

I think all races should be able to get along 
with one another. 


+ One day, several months ago I went swim- 
ming with a friend. This friend—we’ll call 
her Dorothy—had never before visited a 
public pool and was eager to know all about 
it. Among other questions, Dorothy asked, 
“Colored people aren’t allowed in a public 
pool, are they?” 

“Why shouldn’t they be?”I asked. “Well,” 
said Dorothy very emphatically, “I certainly 
don’t want to swim with Negroes.” 

After a while we arrived at the pool and 
the first thing that met our eyes was two 
colored heads bobbing up and down in the 
water. I said nothing and after a while we 
found ourselves swimming beside the two 
colored girls. They were very friendly. After 
they had left us Dorothy said, “You know, 
they were very nice, I am surprised.” 
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groups within a school. 


® We as the Negro boys and girls should 
make it a habit to use our manners and in- 
telligence. If we step on someone’s feet it 
would be a habit to say “pardon me” or 
something cheerful. We would make friends 
and if others see us trying to be friendly 
they will act in the same way. 





® To make people better toward us, we all 
should act better on streets, not fight, or use 
profane language. 


© There are times when I become irritated 
with my friends who like myself are Ameri- 
cans of Spanish descent. The reason? Well, it 
is because some of the Spanish Americans 
who are so darn dumb and are running 
around with these Zoot-suiters are ruining 
the reputation of the decent Spanish Ameri- 
cans by the way they act. 

Take for instance a Spanish boy in the 
service, by the name of Joe Garcia who died 
fighting in the Aleutians, but the Spanish 
Americans are not judged by boys like Joe 
but by the deeds of a few senseless bums. 


© To create better feeling toward us Negroes 
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We Should Mend Our Ways 


With a frankness that is almost pathetic some youngsters from minority groups 
analyze their own faults and suggest that perhaps by mending their ways they 
could win the favor of the majority. Teachers would find these youngsters more 
than willing to go half way in working toward better relations among different 


when we have an opportunity to go to the 
show or dances with the white people we 
should be at our best and be at it all of the 
time. When we go to the white city or com- 
munity park once a year we should clean it 
up and that will create better feeling toward 
us Negroes. 


® If all of us would act as we should act 
not the way they think you do we would 
have a better chance at other things. 


® The biggest problem that ever existed 
among us is our self-control and conduct. 
How can we abolish these habits? by trying 
very hard: (1) not to let every one hear what 
you have to say, (2) by not being rude, in 
your behavior, (3) treat others as you wish 
them to treat you. 

Conduct: Our conduct is the worse of all 
our bad habits. The majority of us know 
how to act at home or away, but its just that 
when you're not home or around your parents 
you actually don’t care what you do. 


© If all the Jews were very careful of how 
they acted and didn’t do what they were ac- 
cused of this might prove to the world that 
the Jew was not as bad as they thought they 
were. P.S. I also love my happy home too 
much to move to Palistine. 


® Negroes should learn more about their 
own race. (I have met whites who know 
more about Negroes than I do.) 





I AM PREJUDICED against the pres- 
ent system of education where nothing 
is being done to help abolish racial and 
minority prejudices, The best place for 
democracy is in the school where chil- 
dren of all religious faiths and all races 
are brought together. So far nothing 
has really been done to help the children 
understand and respect each other. 
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Education Can Do the Job 


Youngsters have a faith in education which is at once heartening and frightening. 
It places squarely upon us—the educators—a responsibility which cannot be 
avoided. Our youngsters depend on us to help see them through to democracy. 
This is a challenge—a challenge which must be taken up while it is still offered. 


{ Obviously the best path to knowledge is 
education, especially that of young people, 
for it is only through a thorough and syste- 
matic education of the youth of our nation, 
in ways of appreciation and tolerance of 
other cultural groups, that we can have a 
generation of adults prepared to meet the 
inevitable problems that will arise on the 
long road to harmonious intercultural rela- 
tions. Since today’s youth are tomorrow’s 
parents and will pass this wisdom to their 
offspring, we find that once this educational 
program is started it will practically run itself. 

The problem that next arises is how this 
program will best be carried out. The home, 
of course, is undoubtedly the best place for 
this education since the home is the most 
influential factor in the shaping of our charac- 
ters and opinions. Had the present older 
generation been instructed in ways of racial 
tolerance we could depend on the home as 
the source of this education. However, be- 
cause of old hate, conflict, and prejudice 
which exist, we find this source inadequate, 
and must turn to the second great educational 
factor in a child’s life—the school. 


{ The negro problem is very old and very 
complex. It would be impossible to draft a 
single plan without modification, to solve the 
problem all over the nation. However, the 
keynote to such a plan would be education. 
Education of both white and black races 
should result in each generation finding the 
gap between white and black steadily di- 
minishing until at some future date the two 
races can live together in complete harmony 
and benefit each other by this association. 


{ If we want to have a true democracy we 
firmly believe that first and foremost we 
must educate the Negro, not just a small 
group of lucky ones, but all, including the 
poor farmers, the factory worker, the poor 
scrub women, and ash pit cleaners. By edu- 
cating them we mean not just as far as books 
are concerned, but in the ways of being a 
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good American, and living up to a demo- 
cratic way of life. 

In their association with the whites, we 
must do away with their distrust and cyni- 
cism. We must make them understand that 
we want to help them. We need their friend- 
ship and cooperation to make a true Democ- 
racy. Without educating the Negro, this can 
not come about. 


{ I think the Negroes themselves should be 
better educated so as to look at the problems 
of race relations intelligently. I also think 
that the Negroes, who in many cases as much 
prujudiced as white should realize the im- 
portance of their attitudes. 


{ It is all very well to say that this is a 
Democracy and people should not be held 
back because of their color, nationality, or 
religion, and yet we all know the condition 
of segregation is becoming serious. Education 
is the only answer. You have seen many a 
white child playing happily with a Negro or 
Jewish child. Why can’t they work with 
them when they are grown-up? Because the 
idea of self-importance is given to them by 
their parents. The only possible solution is 
classes for parents—yours and mine. 








JANIE LEE 


Janie Lee is just like me; 

We play with dolls and toys; 

We have a heart and soul; we’re free, 
We feel life’s hurts and joys. 


This Janie Lee who is just like me, 
She has a mom and dad, 

Her dad’s as nice as nice can be, 
Her mom is sometimes sad. 


You see, she fears for Janie Lee, 

Who ought to go to school, 

But she is black as black can be. 

And what opportunities may she see? 
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WITH SINCERE THANKS 


EpucaTionaL LeabersHiP is grateful to the following persons, their associates, and students 
for their assistance in gathering material for We, the Children. Without such cooperation 
this issue would have been impossible, 


FioreNce Armstrong, High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HE ten C. Battey, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ne tute M. Benson, Simmons School, St. Louis, Mo. 

EtHet BouANNaNn, Columbus School, Detroit, Mich. 

EvizaBetH Boyer, Harding School, Detroit, Mich. 

Amy Brinkeruorf, Public School 136, New York, N. Y. 

SPENCER Brown, Fieldston School, New York, N. Y. 

IrmA Bruce, College High School, San Marcos, Tex. 

Tuomas Cautey, Denby High School, Detroit, Mich. 

SELENA CoL.ins, Dunbar School, St, Louis, Mo. 

Atice ConprEN, Public School 136, New York, N. Y. 

Jane Corner, William Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leonarp Covetto, Benjamin Franklin High, New York, N. Y. 
Rose Betry Craic, 1538 John St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lots Creep, Morley School, Detroit, Mich. 

Epna V. Crow ey, J. H. S. 196, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Heten Devery, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jutta Davis, Simmons School, St, Louis, Mo. 

AnnaseL Dickson, Vashon High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman Dracuter, Roosevelt School, Detroit, Mich. 

Jack Epetson, High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ir1s EnceutLt, Public School 136, New York, N. Y. 

Marton Epman, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Ruea Ece, Germantown High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rose Estrin, Pershing High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Grace Fisuer, J. H. S. 196, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Marearet F. Frost, WRA Minidoka Project, Hunt, Idaho 

JosepH GALLANT, Benjamin Franklin High, New York, N. Y. 
Roma Gans, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Wii Girautt, West High School, Denver, Colo. 

Ciara May GrayBitL, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

ANN C., Green, Public School 136, New York, N. Y. 

Roserta Green, Metairie Park Country Day School, New Orleans, La. 
Apevtne Harris, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. 
Henry HErMaN, Fieldston School, New York, N. Y. 

FLORENCE Hevsacn, Germantown High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pritur J. Hickey, his assistants, principals, and teachers, Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
CATHERINE Hitie, Maustbaum Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lorena Hockine, West High School, Denver, Colo. 

Earve L. Hunter, Friends Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Minne Knispet, College High School, San Marcos, Tex. 

Babette Kraus, Dalton School, New York, N. Y. 

Lou LaBrant, N. Y. Univ. School of Education, New York, N. Y. 
Grace L. Lawron, Public School 136, New York, N. Y. 

Hirpa C. Lesser, Public School 136, New York, N. Y. 

Atvin Loving, Miller High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Roserta McGuire, Norvell School, Detroit, Mich. 

Emma L. Major, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Avrora Mariacuer, Whittier Elementary School, Denver, Colo. 
Epna Massap, Columbus School, Detroit, Mich. 

Mary Meenan, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Auice Mgt, Teachers College Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Eva Montcomery, Public Schools, Topeka, Kans. 

Neu A, Murpuy, Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. 
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Eve Ouman, Noble School, Detroit, Mich, 

Mary Pearce, Harding School, Detroit, Mich. 

EizaBETH Pesman, South High School, Denver, Colo. 

Laura Pickens, Washington School, Detroit, Mich. 

Manion Prince, Germantown High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vera Quar es, Public Schools, New Orleans, La. 

Harriet M. Reep, H. B. Stowe Jr. High, New York, N. Y. 

BLaNncuHe Rinenart, Northeastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

Rut Rute, Noble School, Detroit, Mich, 

Ruts Scuooter, Gary Public Schools, Gary, Ind. 

Virani Suearr, Board of Education, Kansas City, Mo. 

CaROLINE SLAUTER, Maustbaum Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dorotuy STEINMETZ, 4121 Lakeman, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cet STERN, Poe School, Detroit, Mich. 

HELEN Sroren, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 
Doris I. StrReEETER, East Commerce High, Detroit, Mich. 

HELEN Su..ivan, Public School 136, New York, N. Y. 

Wiuta V. Tinstey, S. W. Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex. 
Mayjorie Tucker, Vaux Jr. High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eva Van Houten, Redford High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Eruet K. VanSicien, Public School 136, New York, N. Y. 
Dorotuy Wo rr, Roxborough High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ViviENNE S. Wortey, Whittier School, Denver, Colorado. 

IpaBeLte YEISER, Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 

Joseru Zucker, Benjamin Franklin High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special credit is due Louise C. McCue, editorial assistant of EpucationaL Leapersuip for her 
splendid work in cooperating in the preparation of this material for publication. I am sure our 
readers have taken delight in the sincerity and insight which shine through the editorial com- 
ments she has written.—R.C. 





DSCD Executive Secretary 


It is with regret that we announce the resignation of our executive secretary, Ruth 
Cunningham. We strongly urged her to continue, but she did not find it possible to do 
so. At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development in Chicago last month, the Board passed a resolution of 
appreciation for her fine work. The Department during her term of office has not only 
increased in membership but has also greatly expanded its program and services. We are 
sure the entire membership joins in this expression. The Executive Committee is con- 
sidering possible appointees and will welcome suggestions from the membership. 

DSCD Executive Committee 


DSCD Board of Directors We!comes New Members 


Members to the Board of Directors of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, elected by the membership in the recent mail balloting are as follows: 


VERNON ANDERSON, director of curriculum, Portland, Ore. 

Pau. MIsneEr, superintendent of schools, Glencoe, Ill. 

Etuet S. Warp, director of supervision, Alemeda County, California 

Gitpert S. WILLEY, assistant superintendent in charge of elementary education, Denver, Colo. 
Paut Wirrty, professor of education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


The complete listing of the membership of the Board of Directors may be found on the 
inside back cover of this magazine. 
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THE LISTENING POST 





Problems and Developments in Teacher Education 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS now 
under way in the field of teacher education 
arise largely from two influences, the world- 
wide conflict and the three-year study con- 
ducted by the Commission on Teacher 
Education. 

In teacher education the war has brought 
on or emphasized such significant problems 
as the following: 

(1) How can teachers be prepared for 
the great responsibility and opportunity 
they have in educating future generations 
to solve our serious international and inter- 
cultural difficulties? World organization, 
for example, can be successful only if the 
peoples of all nations are ready in their 
minds and in their hearts to support rela- 
tionships which safeguard the welfare of 
all peoples everywhere. To help gain this 
support, teachers must develop an intel- 
ligent understanding of all phases of the 
problems involved, not only on their own 
part but also among their pupils and the 
adult residents of their communities. 

(2) What developments are indicated by 
the educational programs of the armed 
forces? It is essential that teacher educa- 
tors examine with care all that has been 
done in both the Army and the Navy and 
appreciate whatever values have been 
clearly established. 

(3) What recognition should be given in 
teacher-education agrees for military 
and other experience of returning veterans? 
This problem should be solved in terms of 
demonstrable educational growth rather 
than by legislation. 

(4) How can those revisions in salary 
scales be obtained which are necessary to 
attract to teaching an increased number of 
our most capable young people? Salaries 
and wages now offered in almost all other 
occupations have been increased to such a 
point that most intelligent young people 
cannot afford to prepare for teaching 
despite whatever personal preference they 
may have for it. Probably a satisfactory 
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solution can be obtained only through 

appropriate salary legislation. 

(5) How may one obtain additions to 
staffs, buildings, and equipment of teacher- 
training institutions, additions which have 
been delayed by the war? Most states, for 
example, are building up reserves, part of 
which should be made available for these 
desired improvements for personnel and 
facilities immediately after the war. 

The challenge of the Teacher Education 
Study has been felt in many phases of 
teacher-education programs. Three impor- 
tant phases are: 

(1) There is an increasing emphasis upon 
human growth and development as the 
fundamental factor in a teacher-education 
program. This development is much more 
profound than anything previously done 
under the name of child study or in the 
many efforts to give recognition to in- 
dividual differences, 

(2) Teacher educators are studying more 
carefully than ever the organization of stu- 
dent teaching, especially the relative merits 
of student teaching in laboratory schools 
and in off-campus centers. Probably there 
is a place for both types of experience. 
Perhaps also the time has come to arrange 
for a definite tie-up between pre-service 
and in-service education by organizing 
interneships as part of teacher preparation. 

(3) All persons concerned with super- 
vision have been heartened by the impetus 
given by the Teacher Education Study to 
best practices in the field of in-service 
education. Leaders in this area are stimu- 
lated to try with greater vigor and with 
greater earnestness such procedures as co- 
operative planning, to name but one. 
Leaders in education should seize or create 

opportunities to obtain both state and local 
legislation which encourages developments 
of the aforementioned objectives——Walter 
Hager, President, Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C., for DSCD Legislative 
Committee. 
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Educational Planning. Following a socio- 
economic study made by the Georgia State 
Department of Education, a board was ap- 
pointed by the Governor to make a com- 
prehensive study of the developmental needs 
in all areas of economic and social life of 
the state. The educational phase of this pro- 
gram is handled by a so-called educational 
panel with a director and a staff of assistants. 
At the present time the educational staff is 
working in six regions of the state. Meetings 
of groups of lay and school people are being 
held in twelve selected counties for the pur- 
pose of developing a program of education 
adjusted to the local needs and resources. At 
a later time six workshops will be held under 
the leadership of the members of the staff, 
supplemented by college instructors. Each 
workshop will consist of thirty principals, 
each of whom will become a leader in his 
own area. Growing out of this procedure 
proposals for educational reconstruction will 
be developed. O. C. Aderhold is director of 
the Educational Panel with headquarters in 
Athens, Ga. 


Junior Red Cross. In his capacity as di- 
rector of the Junior Red Cross in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, Samuel Everett, who was 
active in the Society for Curriculum Study, 
is engaged in several interesting projects. He 
is working on the development of Junior 
Red Cross Councils in 900 schools in his ter- 
ritory and he is developing a program . of 
international and inter-racial understanding. 


Individualized Reading Program. Three 
Memphis City Schools have introduced a pro- 
gram of individualized instruction in reading. 
Each pupil starts at his own level of attain- 
able success on a series of units assigned him 
on a basis of objective data supplemented by 
the judgment of his teachers, Selections for 
individualized materials in reading are taken 
from readers, work-books, books on social 
science, science and from other sources, ex- 
cept basal textbooks. These selections with 
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Henry Harap, Editor 





study guides and objective exercises are 
mounted in folders as units; the contents of 
each folder are identified as to level of me- 
chanics, reading skill and interest appeal by a 
code number on the folder. The program is 
completely managed by the pupils in grades 
three to eight; the first and second grades use 
a plan of partial pupil management.—Eliza- 
beth McCain, Director of Child Guidance. 


Changes in Long Beach. As a result of the 
recommendations of a commission appointed 
last year, several important changes have 
been made in Long Beach, Calif. The cur- 
riculum and educational research departments 
have been placed under a general supervisor 
who directs curriculum development and 
evaluation in all the schools from kinder- 
garten through junior college. Guidance has 
assumed additional importance with the ap- 
pointment of a supervisor of guidance and 
placement. The Junior College has been ex- 
panded into a City College composed of a 
Technical Institute Division, a General Adult 
Division, and a two-year Liberal Arts Divi- 
sion. Studies growing out of the recommenda- 
tions of the commission are being carried on 
by the General Curriculum Committee, the 
Division Curriculum Committees, by special 
study groups, and by workshops.—Lavone 
Hanna, General Supervisor of Curriculum 
and Educational Research. 


Instructional Improvement. The Curriculum 
Council, the newly formed general policy 
making body for the curriculum improve- 
ment program in Portland, Ore., has an- 
nounced that the present school year will be 
one of exploration and study. It agreed on 
the basic policy that the work progress at 
a rate accompanied by changes in the class- 
room, that improvements take place in actual 
instruction rather than on paper. Widespread 
teacher participation is the aim. In-service 
training, summer workshops, professional 
meetings, and committee work will be co- 
ordinated toward this end. In the curriculum 
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improvement program under the Council, 
committees of teachers, administrators, and 
lay persons will direct the study of the cur- 
riculum. Vernon E. Anderson, director of 
curriculum, is chairman of the Portland 
Council. 


Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. There appears 
to be a new disposition on the part of the 
State Department to keep the people in- 
formed of negotiations undertaken with for- 
eign governments. The public, in turn, will 
need to study the grave problems of world 
organization and devise ways of making its 
voice heard. The young people in our high 
schools have a stake in the creation of an 
organized international society to maintain 
the peace of the world in their time. A 
pamphlet entitled Dumbarton Oaks Docu- 
ments on International Organization, Pub- 
lication 2192, may be obtained at 5 cents per 
copy from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


The Use of English. A committee of eight 
teachers representing four high schools of 
Canton, Ohio, recently developed a ninth 
year English course, emphasizing the social 
objectives of communication. The course is 
based on the four language arts: speaking, 
listening, writing, and reading. Particular 
emphasis is placed on improving fundamental 
reading and study skills. Extensive rather 
than intensive reading is stressed. Grammar 
is approached as corrective teaching. Ques- 
tionnaires to all local English teachers and 
to a thousand pupils revealed the needs of 
the students. The committee held frequent 
conferences with local teachers, librarians, 
and administrators. Three college and uni- 
versity authorities on the building of an 
English curriculum gave valuable assistance.— 
Ruthanna Davis, Chairman. 


High School Curriculum Study. A Curri- 
culum Council has been created in Rochester, 
N. Y., which is composed of about fifty high 
school teachers and administrators. Each 
session of the Council, which meets every 
two weeks, consists of a general meeting and 
discussion groups. The first hour is given 
to an analyst who is a university professor 
or administrator. He develops or clarifies a 
problem which is submitted to him in ad- 
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vance. At the end of the hour the group 
divides into five subcommittees for a two- 
hour discussion of the analyst’s presentation. 
Then the Council reassembles for a final 
word from the analyst or the director, or 
the secretaries remain to summarize the dis- 
cussions for distribution among the mem- 
bers. The following problems are to be con- 
sidered this year: Why a secondary school 
curriculum study now? What basic concepts 
or generalizations should underlie a modern 
program of secondary education? What are 
the implications of the basic concepts de- 
veloped for the secondary curriculum? Ac- 
cording to Superintendent Spinning, the pur- 
pose of the study is “to take stock of where 
we are and what we should be doing in the 
postwar years.”—Elmer W. Snyder, Chair- 
man of Curriculum Study. 


The Nation’s Health Needs. The recent re- 

rt of the Subcommittee on Wartime 

ealth and Education serves to review the 
state of the nation’s health. Of more than 
fourteen million men of military age ex- 
amined, four and one-half million were re- 
jected under the lowest physical and mental 
standards of military service. The committee 
recommends federal assistance in providing 
health facilities in accordance with state 
plans and programs. In the local community 
educators have an opportunity to provide 
leadership in making a survey of health needs 
and in planning a school and community 
program for the improvement of the health 
of the people. The report may be secured 
by writing to Senator Claude Pepper, chair- 
man, Committee on Wartime Health and 
Education, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Contribution of Schools to Musical Life of 
Community. Twenty-seven Evansville (Ind.) 
high school students and eight teachers are 
members of the Evansville Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The orchestra uses the Central 
High School band room for its rehearsals 
once a week. The music teachers prepare the 
pupils for the annual children’s concert. The 
teachers attend the concerts with the children 
in order to develop good concert behavior. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra contributes to 
the musical program of the school by pro- 
viding fifteen scholarships for further study 
with Evansville College music teachers. 
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Techniques of In-service Education. In help- 
ing schools to improve housing conditions 
in the community, the University of Florida 
Sloan Project in Applied Economics has used 
the following procedures in working with 
principals and teachers: (1) total faculty 
planning of the total school program, espe- 
cially in trying to see the program through 
for a year; (2) conference of group of teach- 
ers lasting several days; (3) interview be- 
tween staff member and teacher; (4) demon- 
stration by staff member or teacher; (5) par- 
ticipation in school and community pro- 
grams; (6) inter-school visits among three 
assisting schools; (7) encouragement to write 
up original material and successful housing 
experiences for publication. 


Developing a Teacher’s Guide. The Bu- 
reau of Home Economics Education of the 
New York State Department of Education 
has recently issued a Tentative Guide for 
Teachers of Home Economics. This publica- 
tion is the product of four years of coopera- 
tive effort. During the first year, teachers 
individually and in city and county groups 
concentrated on a study of the needs of 
pupils. During the second year, units of 
work developed and tried out by teachers 
were sent to the Bureau. In the summer of 
1943 a group of teachers attended a curric- 
ulum workshop at New York University and 
developed units of work which were later 
discussed at area meetings and tried out in 
many schools of the state. In the summer of 
1944, additional materials were developed by 
workshop groups at Cornell University, 
Syracuse University, and New York Uni- 
versity. Additional meetings are being held 
this year. 


Curriculum Conferences. A series of con- 
ferences devoted to general curriculum 
planning were held recently in the northern 
peninsula schools of Michigan. The meet- 
ings were sponsored by the local schools, but 
other schools in the area were invited to at- 
tend the sessions and participate in the dis- 
cussions. Resource persons from five state 
agencies—Department of Public Instruction, 
Secondary School Curriculum Study, Com- 
munity Health Study, State Library, and De- 
partment of Health—attended the conferences 
and visited other schools or conferred with 
teachers between scheduled sessions. 
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In Brief: The National Council of Social 
Studies is undertaking a study of the practices 
in intercultural education in the schools, the 
results of which will be published in its year- 
book for 1945. The study is sponsored by the 
Committee for Civic Education, the directors 
of which are Hilda Taba and William Van Til. 

Francis Drag, curriculum director of San 
Diego County, California, is making a field 
study of curriculum laboratories. 

Ernest A. Frier and Peter P. Muirhead have 
been appointed supervisors in the Bureau of 
Instructional Supervision of the Division of 
Secondary Education in the New York State 
Department of Education. 

The Seattle (Wash.) Public Schools have 
recently issued a new course of study in Eng- 
lish for twelve grades. Edna L. Sterling, who 
directed the preparation of this course, will 
devote her full time to meeting with teachers 
and principals to promote a proper under- 
standing of the purposes of the course. 

Carlie Gilstrap is the new supervisor of 
social studies in the Portland (Ore.) Public 
Schools. She formerly taught social studies. 


New Curriculum Publications 


Detroit Public Schools—Building One Nation 
Indivisible. A Bulletin on Intercultural Edu- 
cation. Detroit, Mich.: Detroit Public 
Schools. 1944. 94 p. Mimeographed. Not 
for sale. 

Indiana Department of Public Instruction— 
A Good Start in School. A Curriculum 
Handbook for Primary Teachers. India- 
napolis, Ind.: Indiana Department of Public 
Instruction. 1944. 184 p. Paper covers. 50 
cents for out-of-state requests. 

Sacramento City Unified School District— 
The Sacramento Counseling Program. 
Sacramento 14, Calif.: Sacramento City 
Unified School District. 1944. 36 p. Paper 
covers. $1. 

San Diego County Schools—Science on the 
Secondary School Level. Curriculum 
Monograph No. 4. San Diego, Calif.: San 
Diego County Schools. 1944. 114 p. 
Mimeographed. $1.25. 

Seattle Public Schools—The Language Arts. 
Guideposts for the Expressional Phases of 
the Language Arts. A Course of Study in 
Studying, Speaking, Writing. Seattle 9, 
Wash.: Seattle Public Schools. 1944. 157 p. 
Paper covers. $1.75. 
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THE CASE OF ARTHUR AND OTHERS 


PROFESSOR AESOP set his glass down 
and began feeling in his pocket for his to- 
bacco pouch. His companion, a former stu- 
dent and now curriculum director of a large 
city system, went on with his comment. 

“It’s easy to see things that are wrong, 
especially from the outside,” he said. “Maybe 
that’s why the myth grew up that for real 
results, you need a group of strangers to 
come and evaluate a school. There may be 
merit in it, but not unless the strangers 
understand the purpose of the local faculty.” 

“You're right about local purposes,” said 
the professor. “I’m sure that Arthur, there, 
felt grossly misunderstood when he started 
behind the meat counter and got kicked by 
the butcher.” 

Arthur raised his nose from the hearth 
rug and cast a temporary eye on the pro- 
fessor, winked, re-arranged his paws and 
his tail, and went back to intensive resting. 

“As a matter of fact, I believe that Arthur’s 
intentions were to make off with the best 
meat he could find. The question is, why?” 

“Don’t you think the butcher would have 
kicked him just the same?” queried the 
younger man. 

“He might,” said Aesop. “On the other 
hand, if he had known that the neighbors 
who were to feed Arthur while I was out 
of town had been called suddenly to a family 
sick bed in the country, and that Arthur 
was shut up in the garage for two days 
without food and only a little water, it might 
have made a difference.” 

“But Arthur won’t go behind that counter 
again,” remarked the younger man. “Maybe 
that’s the justification.” 

“No,” said the professor, “he won’t even 
go near the butcher shop. That’s the trouble 
so often when you settle things by force. 
It leaves the whole problem of future rela- 
tionships unsolved, and more difficult than 
ever. 
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“Let’s apply it to an institution—to your 
school system. 

“You have been telling me about a number 
of very difficult persons. You began with 
the English teacher who speaks of students 
as ‘my children’ and who resents any in- 
fluence which other teachers may have upon 
them. Then you mentioned someone high 
in the central office—you wouldn’t be think- 
ing of the superintendent, would you?—who 
is a dictator in temperament.” 

“Don’t forget the faculty at Watercrest,” 
broke in the curriculum director. 

“Oh yes, a whole faculty which has been 
in the ‘best’ high school a long time and 
which has lost sight of any need for com- 
mon purposes or for taking part in planning 
any new undertakings. Yes. That is a hard 
one for a curriculum director who wants 
changes and improvements. I suspect that the 
language teacher you mentioned—the one 
who is so much in love with her standards 
and so little concerned about individual 
pupils—is on the faculty of that school.” 

The younger man grinned. 

“You spoke also,” continued the profes- 
sor, “of a science teacher who does some- 
thing which you called ‘putting on an act.’ 

“All of these are recognizable types in 
educational circles. That’s why they are 
worth discussing at length and why it is 
important to discover the causes for their 
behavior. If you can understand as well as 
characterize each one, you may find a way 
to deal with them successfully. 

“But you did not confine yourself to 
these difficult and perplexing cases. You de- 
scribed at least three others, even more dif- 
ficult.” 

“Yep!” said his companion. “The home 
economics gal who has such good ideas and 
is sweet and kind and takes an awful beating 
from the old hands who shove her and her 
ideas around if she opens her mouth. 
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“Just so,” said Aesop. “And the two 
radicals—the physical education man who 
has so much concern for putting social ideals 
into practice and who antagonizes people 
with his ‘wild ideas,’ and the social science 
teacher who is cynical and bitter about his 
job because he has to keep it to earn a living 
but he no longer believes that education, in 
school, can bring about much improvement 
in the way people live together.” 

“You've got it, all right,” said the young 
man. “And while it made me feel better to 
tell you my troubles, I feel pretty gloomy as 
I hear you sum them up.” 

Aesop paused while he knocked out his 
pipe on the firedog and gave Arthur a few 
welcome scratches. Then he sat down again 
and resumed. 

“You feel better because you have begun 
to define the problem. You feel worse be- 
cause it looks hard to deal with. But maybe 
talking it over can be some help, particularly 
if you talk it over with the people you have 
mentioned.” 

“They'd kick back, harder than the 
butcher,” said the curriculum director. “They 
won’t take criticism from anyone, least of 
all a new man in curriculum.” 

“No. None of us likes criticism as well as 
he should. Most of us like to be under- 
stood, though.” 

“Now you're coming back to your first 
point. Well, how do you do it? I’ve tried 
to be nice to everybody.” 

“Being nice is good as a beginning. But 
there is no end to the listening that it takes 
to be understanding.” 

“But there’s no time—.” 

“It may be done in groups.” 

“But they won’t talk about themselves in 
front of a group.” 

“They might talk about their concerns. 
Especially if you could begin in the right 
way. If someone knows how to ask their 
opinions, they might talk. They might even 
ask other people for their opinions. It’s very 
hard. Scarcely anyone knows how to get this 
started. It is a different thing with every 
group and person. But in the cases you have 
mentioned there are certain things which 
stand out.” 

“Oh, you mean that the English teacher 
needs love so she wants the students to be 
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her children. The superintendent feels in- 
secure, so he wears horns and bellows to 


conceal it. Is that it?” 


“To be sure. And the teacher who is most 
insecure is likely to clutch not at straws but 
at ‘standards.’ The teacher who shows off 
before the class wants to be recognized and 
honored for his ability.” 

“And the faculty at Watercrest—what 
about them? It’s the whole bunch of them.” 

“What do you think?” asked Aesop. 

“Well, sometimes I wish those old folks 
would all eat toadstools and get retired fast 
that way.” 

“You think they are permanently ossified 
by age? It’s a matter of age? What about 
John Dewey?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Maybe it’s something 
else. But they are so self-satisfied.” 

“Satisfied or indifferent?” 

“Or afraid. Yes. I guéss they don’t see 
visions any more. And maybe, maybe its 
because it’s been a long time since anyone 
was interested in their visions.” 

“T think you are getting at it,” said Aesop. 
He stood up and stretched, then went to the 
window and looked out at the snow-covered 
hill which fronted his house. A sparrow 
hopped onto the window sill. He spoke to it. 

“We all need to dream to create, to do 
things, and to be loved. What other people 
think of us matters as much or more than 
anything else. 

“We can’t control all that happens to us, 
but we can control the way we meet it—to 
an extent. 

“But the things that happen in an educa- 
tional institution—a lot of them that matter 
the most, like the way staff people treat each 
other, the things we set up to work at with 
children, what we talk over with parents— 
these things can be controlled and planned 
for, not by a curriculum director alone, but 
by any group who will make a start.” 

“I know what you’re going to say,” the 
young man interrupted. “But what about the 
radical and the cynic?” 

Professor Aesop turned back from his 
contemplation of the sparrow, who had ex- 
hausted his search for crumbs and was now 
chattering indignantly. 

“Idealists need a lot of tenderness and a 
lot of concrete responsibility,” he said. 
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A DRAMATIC RECORDING entitled 
“Open Letter on the Detroit Race Riot” is 
available for loan from the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 119 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York 19, N. Y. This re- 
cording of a radio program done by CBS is a 
powerful vehicle for teaching the effects of 
mob psychology. The Bureau is eager to 
learn how such a recording will function as 
a springboard for discussion in the class- 
room. Is it more effective than a recording 
which contains generalizations and con- 
clusions? 

Writes Mildred Biddick, associate director 
of the Bureau: “We hope that any teacher 
using the recording will assume the respon- 
sibility of aiding in this study. This would 
involve reporting his own reaction, the emo- 
tional reaction of the students, the discussion, 
and subsequent class activities. Probably it 
would be unwise to use this highly dramatic 
incident with groups larger than the ordi- 
nary class or to fail to provide an oppor- 
tunity through full discussion for the ex- 
pression of emotions aroused. In short, this 
is an attempt to discover whether recordings 
of dramatic material can serve a purpose 
similar to that of Alice Keliher’s human 
relations films.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE that will ap- 
peal to young moderns is to be found in 
Meet an American, edited by Elmer R. Smith 
(Harcourt Brace, $1.60). Selections are 
grouped under such appealing captions as 
Meet the Family, where one will find 
Clarence Day’s “Father Sews on a Button” 
and Mark Twain’s “This Was My Mother.” 
Here I Was Born includes Sherwood Ander- 
son’s “Home Town” and Louis Adamic’s “An 
Immigrant’s America.” Under The Home 
Place one finds Della T. Lutes and Carl Sand- 
burg. And so it goes through Growing Up 
with Lincoln Steffens’ “I Get a Colt to Break 
In,” A Man Must Work with Mary Ellen 
Chase’s “My First Experience in Teaching,” 
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Days of Achievement, and This I Have 
Learned where one meets Langston Hughes 
and William Allen White. Aids to Apprecia- 
tion at the end of the volume will be valued 
by some teachers. i 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION is of- 
ten limited by lack of materials. To meet 
part of the need, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has issued a valuable mimeographed 
document Sources of Instructional Material 
on Negroes by Ambrose Caliver, senior 
specialist in Negro education. Books and 
pamphlets are listed for elementary, high 
school, and college and adult levels. In ad- 
dition, articles, radio scripts, transcriptions, 
films, plays, pictures, exhibits, and slides 
are included. The bulletin concludes with a 
group of sources of material bearing on 
Negro life and related subjects. 


VISUALIZING LIFE in other lands is the 
newest project of Informative Classroom 
Picture Publishers (1209 Kalamazoo Avenue, 
Grand Rapids 7, Mich.). Portfolios of photo- 
graphs, drawings, and pictorial maps are 
being made to illustrate the customs, cloth- 
ing, food, industries, resources, plant and 
animal life, topography, and climate of each 
country selected. A text accompanies each 
picture. The complete set will contain 
Alaska, Brazil, Australia, Canada, China, 
Mexico, Russia, India, Hawaiian Islands, and 
South America. Each individual unit, $2. 


JUST AS everyone has his own idea of 
values and how they are derived, so will 
everyone find some part of the latest John 
Dewey yearbook to his special liking. The 
Public Schools and Spiritual Values (Harper, 
1944, $2.50) deals with various aspects of the 
subject. 

Some will be grateful for a new version 
of William Heard Kilpatrick’s famous lesson 
on learning and living. Chapters that will 
have unusual interest for others will be 
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those in which John L. Childs and William J. 
Sanders debate their respective views regard- 
ing secular public education and religious 
education as means of developing spiritual 
values. 

Some will be sympathetic to the common 
sense view held by the writer of the chapter 
“Community and Spiritual Values.” He main- 
tains that it is of little moment whether one 
finds justification for values “in the natural 
rights of man, in the grounds of expediency, 
in tested consequences, or in the ordinance 
of God.” The important and fortunate point 
is that at the level of conduct it is easy to 
find agreement on certain spiritual values 
which our schools should foster: coopera- 
tion; self-denial or temperance; self-sacrifice, 
bravery, and courage; kindness and _ love; 


New Material in Science 


sympathy, tact, and generosity; sense of duty 
and loyalty; regard for individuality and 
freedom to exercise individual capacities; play 
and work; the arts; self-fulfillment through 
exercise of the higher reflective processes; 
and the sense of community itself. “Par- 
ticipation in community,” this writer con- 
cludes, “is the chief avenue to a learning, 
understanding, and possession of spiritual 
values.” . 

Two chapters on school practice and one 
on administration relative to the develop- 
ment of spiritual values and a chapter ort 
aesthetic values offer further choices of fare. 

Contributors in addition to those already 
mentioned are John S. Brubacher, editor, 
Samuel M. Brownell, Ruth Cunningham, 
Marion Y. Ostrander, and A. L. Threlkeld. 


Reviewed by Daisy Parton, Director Verner School and 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Alabama 


Science materials for teachers, for children 
and youth, and for the layman too often 
have consisted chiefly of abbreviated ma- 
terials organized in terms of a logical body 
of facts which are suitable only for specialized 
fields. In more recent years, however, the 
role of science in relation to understanding 
and meeting problems of everyday living 1s 
being emphasized in a variety of printed 
materials. 

The social role of science in the educa- 
tion of children might be called the key- 
note of Science in Childhood Education (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1944, 60 cents). 
The basic purposes of elementary science, 
according to Gerald S. Craig, are found not 
in emphasis on memorization of specific con- 
tent, but rather in helping children (1) de- 
velop meanings which lead to a correct 
interpretation of their environment, (2) de- 
velop social attitudes and scientific methods 
of work, and (3) meet intelligently their 
problems of living. 

The author emphasizes the importance of 
utilizing children’s natural interests and their 
background and needs in relation to the com- 
munity in which they live. At the same time, 
he suggests a well-rounded, flexible ‘science 
program which provides continuity of ex- 
perience, and which is organized around 
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socially significant problems which are chal- 
lenging and worthwhile to the children. In 
the solution of such problems, Craig points 
out, subject matter from social studies and 
other related fields may also be utilized. A 
very valuable part of the book is a section 
giving numerous and specific suggestions for 
studying and using various community re- 
sources. Science in Childhood Education may 
well be a “must” in the library of elementary 
teachers, principals, and curriculum leaders. 

How shall we utilize excursions so as to 
enrich the science experiences of children and 
also to bring about effective community 
study and understanding? This question: is 
answered in a rather fundamental and prac- 
tical way in George E. Pitluga’s Science 
Excursions into the Community (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943, $1.75). Planned 
as a handbook for teachers of grades four 
through eight, the book discusses the place 
and method of use of the excursion as a 
teaching technique, and gives suggestions for 
guiding community study in the areas of: 
(1) Maintaining health and safety, (2) Par- 
ticipating in home life, (3) Using and con- 
trolling the natural environment for humar 
needs, (4) Communicating with others and 
transporting people and goods, (5) Under- 
standing the world and the universe. The 
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suggestions in each area place emphasis on 
helping children meet problems which they 
recognize and accept as their own, and inter- 
preting their observations in terms of larger 
meanings or generalizations. 

Believing that “a major function of science 
education is to equip students to face prob- 
lems of practical life,” Warren Peter Everote 
carried out an experimental study in which 
the content of his senior high school science 
course was developed around a series of prob- 
lems important to youth in Los Angeles com- 
munity. Agricultural Science to Serve Youth 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943, $1.85) 
describes the experiment and presents data 
to show that the students in the experimental 
class (1) made greater gains in general 
scholastic standing in terms of grade points 
than did the students of the control group 
and (2) revised preconceived opinions as an 
outcome of participation in the course. The 
book will be of interest to secondary and 
college teachers who desire to make science 
function in the lives of their students. 

Man’s understanding of himself in relation- 
ship to other living things is the approach 
made in Biology and Man (Boston, Ginn 
and Company, 1944, $2.24) by Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg and N. Elred Bingham. Designed 
as a textbook in biology for secondary school 
students, the book gives a unified view of 
living things, but at the same time presents 
man as an organism and as a human being 
with a creative and social nature. The con- 
tent, organized in terms of problems, empha- 
sizes (1) helping young people “understand 
the essential facts of personal and social life 
and the implications of these facts for them- 
selves” and (2) the importance of using 
science to improve human living. 





JOINT EFFORT of three groups, the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, and the National Association 
‘of Supervisors of Student Teaching has pro- 
‘duced a valuable document, Films Inter- 
preting Children and Youth, 1944-45. Part 
one reviews briefly “Developments in Child 
Study in the Research Laboratory.” Part 
two contains descriptions of a selected list 
of films of recent date, grouped under such 
headings as “Films on Pre-School-Age Chil- 
dren at Home and in Nursery School,” 
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“Films on School Age Children at Home, in 
School, and in the Community,” “Films on 
Health and Nutrition,” “Films on Building 
Social Awareness,” “Films on Community 
Participation,” “Films on Child Develop- 
ment,” and “Films from Other Countries.” 
Part three gives sources of films. 

The preparation of this material which 
should be so useful in parent and teacher 
education was carried forward by Margaret 
Hampel, Edgar Dale, and Aileen Robinson, ° 
Order from any of the sponsoring groups, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 1 
D. C. Price, 15 cents. u 


TO CHALLENGE junior high school pupils} 4 
who “experience more than the usual amount] t¢ 
of difficulty in reading to understand them-| 4, 
selves and the complex world in which they] ¢ 
live,” Harcourt Brace is publishing The In-| at 
vitation to Reading Series of which Book} tg 
Two is now available at $1.72 list. Edited by] ay 
E. R. Smith, Marion Edman, and Georgia E| 9, 
Miller, the book contains stories, plays, ay 
poems, articles, and essays that are simple, 
direct, ‘and full of action. Included are ex-|jn 
cellent photographic illustrations. 


REVEALING NATIONWIDE attitudes re-|" 
garding our public schools and their problems U 
and exposing areas of ignorance and mis- 
information regarding education in the 
United States, The Public Looks at Educa- 
tion, a report of the University of Denver's 
National Opinion Research Center, is a good 
buy at 25 cents. The report is illustrated 
by a number of graphs and charts. 


OCCUPATIONS WITH FAVORABLE)or 
prospects for postwar employment are treated 
briefly in a series of leaflets, Occupational|sc 
Abstracts, published by Occupational Index,|m: 
Inc., New York University, Washingtonjtal 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. A typical leafletjus 
gives duties, preparation, entrance, and ad-|as 
vancement, abilities, advantages and disad-jan 
vantages, compensation, number and. dis-/kn 
tribution of workers, future trend ofjua 
employment, and further references “for the|— 
ambitious.” Occupations dealt with include|7¢ 
rural teacher, plasterer, bus and truck driver,re¢ 
landscape architect, free-lance writer, air|du 
conditioning engineer, and a host of others,s#é 
Each leaflet sells for 25 cents. A year’s sub- 
scription to the abstracts as they appear is. 
$2.50. 
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aret| UNDERSTANDINGS are basic outcomes 
son,| of the educative process. Many understand- 
ups, ings which an individual develops are utilized 
n 6 in the reasoning process and become sources 
upon which the individual draws when called 
| upon to solve many of the problems of life. 
pis} A large number of understandings appear 
untito be transitory, but in reality have served 
em-jas the means of developing other important 
hey! controls of conduct such as habits and skills, 
In- attitudes, interests, ways of thinking, ideals, 
OOk! tastes, and prejudices, Understandings which 
bylare well taught abide with the individual in 
2 EJ one form or another even though all of them 
aySJare not remembered. They are foundational 
Plelto the building of the total behavior of an 
€X-! individual. 

Understandings have their genesis through 
the senses of touch, taste, smell, hearing, and 
sight, and through the kinesthetic sense. 
Understanding begins when meaning or inter- 
pretation is given to any sensation or percept. 
For example, an 8-year-old child observes 
steam coming from a kettle in the kitchen, 
falls while sliding on smooth ice, listens to 
the song of the rippling brook, drinks water 
to quench his thirst without attaching many 
meanings to these various aspects of water 
SLEjor without seeing relationships among them. 
ted] As this same child in the third grade at 
mal\school comes to grips with a study of the 
lex,)many interesting phenomena of water, steam 
tonjtakes on new meaning, the formation and 
fletluse of ice are better understood, sanitation 
ad-jas related to drinking water is appreciated, 
ad-jand streams take on added significance as his 
dis-|knowledge about water expands. He grad- 
ofjually develops an understanding of the 
the 
ude Teaching understandings is a subtle process, 
Ver,|requiring more than mere memorization. Intro- 
aitrlducing Tools for Learning this month with 
erssuggestions for approaching this type of in- 
ub-|struction is Gilbert S. Willey, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of elementary education 
in the Denver Public Schools. 
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meaning of the ways in which water affects 
his life. The breadth of his understanding 
depends upon the degree to which he has 
been guided in utilizing his total sensory gate- 
way in learning about the many aspects of 
water. The depth of his understanding de- 
pends upon the extent to which he has been 
permitted to share in purposing, planning, 
executing, and evaluating his experiences in 
the study of water. 

The above concept implies that any single 
understanding is never complete, that the 
teacher must provide a variety of experiences 
to permit learners to utilize their various 
senses in developing broad and deep back- 
grounds of information. 

Understandings are developed most effec- 
tively through an individual’s intelligent re- 
action to his experiences. Teachers may assist 
pupils greatly in benefiting from school and 
other experiences by helping them to identify 
the important elements in an experience, to 
know what the facts in it signify, and to see 
relationships among its important aspects. 


Ways of Developing Understandings 

There are several specific ways in which 
teachers may extend, enrich, and deepen the 
experiences of pupils in order that new under- 
standings may be developed and to make 
possible the strengthening of understandings 
already begun. A few of the more important 
ways are discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

1. Motivation must be provided for pupils 
to enter wholeheartedly into classroom ex- 
periences. This is accomplished effectively 
through genuine and sincere pupil-teacher 
planning. When skillfully done, such planning 
results in pupils feeling definitely respon- 
sible for the tasks at hand. They become 
devoted and loyal to the life and activities 
of the group. They help set their own goals 
and assist in determining the degree to which 
their objectives have been realized. Interest 
of this kind leads on to tireless effort in 
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getting background and information and in 
achieving the purposes which have been estab- 
lished by the group and by the individual. 

2. The use of the unit approach to teach- 
ing provides a natural way of exploring and 
discovering facts and establishing proper as- 
sociations of ideas. Through this plan the 
group chooses a topic for detailed study 
which is of greatest interest to the members 
at that particular time. Popular among in- 
terests of fifth- or sixth-grade pupils are 
such topics as the air age, heavenly bodies, 
music in our lives, and hobbies. Such topics 
when examined thoroughly and completely 
offer much in the way of deepened under- 
standings of the many forces affecting chil- 
dren’s lives. 

3. Many understandings are engendered 
through full utilization of the school and 
community environment. Frequently the 
richest resource for developing clearer under- 
standings are persons within a stone’s throw 
of the school, about whom the teacher is 
not aware, but whom the pupils would make 
known if permitted to have a voice in the 
affairs of the classroom. Carefully planned 
trips through the school and community also 
offer much in the way of building rich and 
meaningful concepts. 

4. Visual aids play an important part in 
making meaningful the school experiences of 
pupils. Photographs and pictures, maps, 
globes, the silent film, exhibits, and displays 
bring concreteness to an otherwise abstract 
situation. Trips to museums, dairies, grocery 
stores, and other community centers are ef- 
fective visual means of clearing up miscon- 
ceptions and strengthening understandings. 

5. Through the broader use of audio aids, 
many pupils who learn best through this 
medium are especially helped in gaining 
understandings. The backgrounds of ll 
pupils, however, may be enhanced through 
the judicious use of audio aids. The sound 
motion picture is worthy of much wider use 
in classrooms. Recordings of bird songs, 
nursery rhymes, speeches, musical produc- 
tions, and pupils’ oral contributions are sug- 
gestive of promising aids. Telling of experi- 
ences by pupils and teachers is important in 
building concepts. Well-directed discussions 
provide another effective audio medium. 
Through discussion it is possible to discover 
and clarify misunderstandings and to develop 
understandings of the proper relationships of 
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many phases of the topic being considered, 

6. Creative expression on the part of pupils 
has a prominent place in the development of 
understandings. The urge to create seems to 
be innate, but creative expression does not 
spring from a vacuum. The ability to write 
a poem, to develop a song, to construct a 
telephone, or to produce a picture requires 
research and background. The teacher who 
discovers talent and encourages its expres- 
sion has done much to assist pupils in gaining 
deepened understandings concerning prob- 
lems which are significant to them. This 
implies that an important function of the 
teacher is to discover special interests and 
talents in pupils and to see that these are 
permitted to flourish. 


To Summarize 


The teacher’s chief role is that of guide, 
one who knows resources and who knows 
how to liberate the potential abilities of 
pupils. The teacher who realizes the impor- 
tance of all these things in making possible 
rich experiences of pupils must seek earnestly 
to understand how to teach understandings 
effectively. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


Use the tools that will help you most in getting your students to think about 
the basic causes of racial and inter group conflicts ... to develop new per- 
spectives unobstructed by prejudice and ignorance. 


$2 SPECIAL OFFER $33 


The six pamphlets: 


The Races of Mankind The Negro in America 
Why Race Riots?—Lessons from Detroit The South’s Place in The Nation 
What About Our Japanese-A mericans? Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties 


A silent 35 mm. film strip entitled “WE ARE ALL BROTHERS—WHAT DO YOU 
— ABOUT RACE?” with a lively, printed commentary to use as the slides are 
shown. 


MEET YOUR RELATIVES: musical comedy-dramatization taken from our Races of 
Mankind pamphlet. Theme: There is no such thing as racial inferiority. 


EIGHT POSTER-SIZE BLOWUPS of drawings in The Races of Mankind; suitable for 
bulletin boards, announcement of special programs. 
Please: seid: ...--...:-.—..... SPECIAL OFFERS as described above: 
Name annie Detio Ligtal! 
JEU Fear 
Address 


City and State 














PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. EL New York 20, N. Y. 
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LET US HELP YOU 


Develop Your Schools’ Projected 


Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for Visual Teaching 
Aids—your school—your teachers—your pupils— 
may now enjoy the benefits of years of study, re- 
search and pioneering experience in the use and 
application of Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speakers and teaching 
demonstrators for your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained in the field of 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids will make a vital and 
unique contribution to your program, Their mes- 
sages are most stimulating to all teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation to buy—and the pro- 
gram will be on the highest professional level. 
Send for your copies of DeVRY School Service Bul- 
letins No. 1 and No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailing lists for addi- 
tional bulletins and other literature as issued. 
When it’s Classroom Visual Teaching materials and 
equipment you’re considering—call on DeVRY! 







DeVRY 16mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 





Be among the first to get this precision 
electronic device ...a new DeVRY 16mm. 


Motion Picture Sound Projector . . . for 
both sound and silent films . . . and with 
separate speaker and amplifier that can be 
used as a Public Address System. Place 
your order now! 


SCHOOLS FIRST! 


To schools and colleges—whose needs we 
consider second only to those of the Army 
and Navy—we are now alloting the FIRST 
DeVRY motion picture equipment released 
for non-military use. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE e 

SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 

for a 2/7 x 2/’ paper or glass 

slide; single-frame _ slide- 

yg and double-frame slide- 
m. 





DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
in models from 30/’ x 40’” to 20’ x 20’. 


Glass-beaded. 


DeVRY KODACHROME 
COLOR SLIDES and DIS- 
NEY CARTOON SLIDES. 
Write for colorful, descrip- 
tive folders. 





DeVRY alone among mo- 
tion picture equipment manu- 
facturers has received the 
Army-Navy “E” award four 
consecutive times. 


FILMSETS 200-ft. 16mm. Silent 
Motion Picture Films, present- 
ing Economic 
Clothing), and Regional (Place) 
Geography for Intermediate Ele- 
mentary Grades. 








(Food, Shelter, 





DeVRY FILM LIBRARY of 
selected 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Classroom Films. These films are 
for rent or sale. 


Your request for colorful descriptive literature 
concerning 
Teaching Aids incurs no obligation to buy. 


dependable DeVRY Projected 





Wwe mel: 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 


1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Distributors in World's 
‘ Principal Cities 


For 32 years an outstanding name in the field of visual education. 
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LEARNING TO READ 
A Basic Reading P, rogram 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


This new basic reading program was developed by a 
teacher, with teachers, for children. 














IT IS COMPLETE! 
IT IS EFFECTIVE! 





Because of its natural learning organization, children pg 
learn to read easily, joyfully, effectively as the teacher 
™, guides them through this carefully planned pope of 
# LEARNING TO READ. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 














Custom Made , 


for the 
Youngest Trade 








1 = 
RUS Pilgrim ways were fine for Pilgrim days, no doubt, Jes left) but 
=r today our youngest children want books about things they know— 
oo cars and trucks and Daddies dressed in clothes that they can recognize. 
iN Made for the two’s and three’s, Here Comes Daddy, (see above) was 
fli tested before publication in groups of children and printed on tough 
I paper to suit the youngest child. 
yah 
wf a; William R. Scott, Inc: 72 Fifth Ave. | Dept. H = New York 11, N.Y. 
Y 
s Gentlemen: 


(1 Please send me Here Comes Daddy by Winifred Milius ($1.00, age 2-3) on thirty-day approval. 
(] Please send me your free illustrated catalog of Young Scott Books tried out with young children. 








‘ship|March 1945 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUT] 
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A AIRPLANE has no morals. It 
cannot distinguish between good 
and evil. Its role in world society and 
its future contributions to our civiliza- 


tion depend entirely upon how it is used 
by man. 


The dominance of the airplane in 
World War II is proved. It has achieved 
deadly effectiveness, within a vastly 
expanded radius. Competent observers 
have predicted that, if another air war is 
waged, the resultant havoc may bring 
the collapse of our civilization. 


To whatever extent this is possible, it 
is corollarially true that the airplane offers 
equal possibilities for peace. It is capable 
of as much good as it 1s of evil. Airplanes 
can travel as far and as fast to meet the 
spiritual, social, political and economic 
needs of all people, everywhere, as they 


ADVISORY BOARD 








now travel to mete out death and de- 
struction. 


Will men learn to think in terms of air 
for the good of humanity? Are we capa- 
ble of devising and applying methods to 
utilize air transportation for peaceful 
pursuits, with the same vigor and deter- 
mination with which we have speeded 
the development of global aviation in 
war? 


There is a group of people advanta- 
geously situated to instill the new atti- 
tude of mind necessary for the Air Age— 
teachers and school administrators. Their 
responsibility in this matter is equaled 
only by their opportunity. 

We invite your participation in this 
crucial time of growing need for enlight- 
enment. A free copy of “Air Age Educa- 
tion News” is available upon request. 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A. LEE ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Chancellor, University of Denver Dean, School of Education, U.C. L. A. Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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